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Next to St. Peter’s, St. John Lateran is per- 

* haps the most conspicuous and honoured 
church of Rome. Indeed, as to antiquity it is 
far in advance of the great cathedral, and as 
to ecclesiastical dignity outranks it. It was 
established in the fourth century, and by Con- 
stantine, who, with his own hands, began the 
digging for the foundation. The, Popes are 
crowned here, and one of the first acte of a 
new pontiff is to take formal possession of this 
venerable structure, now enriched with the 
accumulated honours of fifteen hundred years. 
The exterior of the church is not specially at- 
tractive, but the interior is magnificent. It is 
a striking illustration of the manner in which 
the Church of Rome, instead of pouring out 
its beneficence to bless the world with the gos- 
pel, has rather chosen to minister to its own 
love of ostentation by the expenditure of 
almost fabulous sums upon its religious tem: 
ples. One who has not seen them, and espe- 
cially one who has not been outside of our own 
country could scarcely conceive the enormous 
costliness of the finish and decorations of these 
churches. he rarest and richest marbles, 
the most elaborate sculptures and gildings, 
columns of marble and oriental alabaster, 
beautiful bas-reliefs, and even precious gems, 
are lavished with astounding profusion on 
some of them, and especially on St. John 
Lateran. In addition to the affluence of the 
church proper, one of its chapels—that of the 
Corsini family—is replete with splendour. 
The entire interior is of marble, even to the 
roof, picked off with gold, and adorned with 

_ sculptures by the most celebrated artists. 

Bat after all, the great wealth of this 
Charch, according to Romish estimation, is 
not in its marbles, gems, gold, paintings, and 
sculptures, but in its choice relics. Over the 
splendid High Altar, for instance, is a sort of 

~ gilded cage; and, reader, what do you suppose 
it contains? Why, upon the authority of 
Holy Mother Church, nothing less than the 
veritable heads of St. Peter and St. Paul; 
treasures, of course, worth far beyond their 
weight in gold. Among the other precious 
relics are the table on which St. Peter cele- 
brated the Lord’s Supper; part of one of the 
columns split at the rending of the vail of the 
temple at the crucifixion; a porphyry slab on 
which the soldiers cast lots for our Saviour’s 
raiment, a marble altar table on which a 
priest, doubting of the real presence, the 
wafer fell from his hand through the slab and 
left a hole in it; the upper portion or coping 
of the well of Samaria, which, some may be 
surprised to learn, is of white marble, beauti- 
tifully sculptured, and looking as if it had been 
made in Rome; and chiefest of all, the table 
on which our Lord instituted the last supper. 
The last mentioned is of cedar, and was for- 
silver, but the sacrilegious 
hands of the French tore this off and carried 
it away. It is no longer either in the form of 
a table, but consists of boards something like 
a table top, which are set up on edge in some- 
thing like a shallow cupboard. There are 
also four pillars, six feet high, with a marble 

slab across the top, to indicate the exact 
height of our Saviour. According to our 
worthy Bartolotti and the Church of Rome, 
these are all veritable, and must not be ques- 
tioned. 

As our visit to Rome included the annual 
festival of St. John, we had the opportunity of 
witnessing the pageantry connected with this 
ancient and honoured basilica. That of St. 
John’s day included the carrying the Pope in 
his chair, and other ceremonies similar to 
those already described in connection with St. 
Peter’s day. But what was by far more at- 
tractive to us, was the vespers on the evening 
preceding. The choir of this church is supe- 
rior to that at St. Peter’s, and as the Pope was 
not present at the vespers, we were favoured 
with instrumental as well as vocal music; and 
it was by far the finest we have heard in Eu- 
rope. The ceremonies were in one of the cha- 
pels, and the musicians, as in all the other 
churches of Rome, exclusively men and boys — 
women, as we have already intimated, being 
apparently regarded with extraordinary appre- 
hension or horror. Most of the singers were 
dressed in a purple frock, with a short gown 
of lace, but the costume of others was very 
becoming and even elegant—a black tunic, 
short breeches, long black silk stockings, 
buckled shoes, and a black silk scarf, hanging 
vertically and gracefully down the back. 
Chiefest among those in the latter apparel 
was Mustaffa, a young man of oriental birth, 
gentlemanly bearing, and of eminent celebrity 
for his voval powers. And well does he de- 
serve his fame. With the exception of Jenny 
Lind I have never heard his equal. He sings 
in falsetto, and you could scarcely believe it 
was not a woman instead of a man. His notes 
are full rich, clear, and sweet, and of great 
compass. He would mount up to the highest 
reach of the scale, and swell and trill with the 

flexibility of a bird. His ornamentation, too, 
of which he seeméd to have a boundless store, 
was in the most exquisite taste. Certainly, I 
had never supposed that such notes could come 
from the throat of a man—indeed, from but 
very few mortals of either sex. As to the pro- 
cession, and priest]y manouvreings of the occa- 
sion it is needless to speak. But Mustaffa’s 
singing will long linger in our ears as emi- 
nently ¢he’ music of Rome. 

On the same piazza with St. John Lateran 
is another of the most revered places —the 
Scala Santa. This consists of a flight of 
twenty-eight marble steps, which we are told 
belonged to Pilate’s House, and are the iden- 
tical ones which our Saviour descended when 
he left the judgment-seat. I am aware that it 
may appear, to some readers, almost profaning 
the most holy things even to speak of them in 
connection with these absurd follies; but all 
Protestants should understand the pretensions 
of this old hierarchy as they are found here in 
her own citadel, and under her own sanction. 
These stairs are claimed to have been brought 
from Jerusalem by Helena, the mother of Con- 
stantine. They are only allowed to be ascend- 
ed by devotees on their knees; and such has 
been the concourse of these that centuries ago 
they had become so much worn that it was 
necessary to encase them with wood, and this 
casing has required to be renewed several 
times since. We were here on two different 
occasions, but did not go up on our knees 
either time, though by a Papul bull indul- 
gence for nine years is promised for every step 
ascended ‘“‘with penitence” and pious medita- 
tions. On our first visit, as it was growing 
towards dusk in the evening, there was only 
one penitent making the ascent. This was an 
humble looking woman, who prostrated Nerself 
at the foot, ahd passionately kissed the brass 
cross in the middle of the first step. She then 
went up slowly on her knees, pausing on each, 
until before we left she had reached the top. 
As, according to the stipulated terms, this 
afternoon’s work secured her two hundred and 
fifty years indulgence, it will hardly be neces- 
sary for her to repeat it, though for some rea- 
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| very often. On our next visit three rough, 
brigand-looking fellows performed the pious 
exploit, and much more energetically than the 
poor woman we had seen there before. 
indulgence these men purchased enlarges the 
area for their wickedness, unless appearances 
are deceptive, it would hardly be safe to meet 
these “‘penitents” after nightfall, during their 
ensuing two hundred and fifty years. 


For those who do not desire to go up on 
their knees there is an ordinary stairway on 
either side, by which the little chapel above 
may be reached, and by which penitents also 
descend. We availed ourselves of this mode 
of access, and looked into the chapel—or at 
least the gentlemen of the party did so, ladies, 
as in 8 many other places at Rome, not being 
admitted. In view of this ungallant discrimi- 
nation, it may be proper to relieve the possible 
| curiosity of some of the daughters of Eve, by 

stating that there is nothing there worth see- 
ing. Under the altar, indeed, is a chest, said 
to contain relics of marvellous value, brought 
from Jerusalem by the Empress Helena; but 
as the chest has never been opened from that 


day to this, skeptical people regard those pre- 


cious contents with suspicion, and in short are 
bold enough to say there is nothing at all in 
it. 

Though our vigilant valet-de place had not 
included the church of Ste. Maria in Via Lata 
in his programme, we could not consent to 
omit visiting a spot which purports to be so 
intimately connected with Scripture history. 
It is difficult, amongst the innumerable tradi- 
tions and fables of the Roman Church, to 
ascertain what may be received as worthy of 
credence. If their authority may in this case 
be accepted, this church stands on the site of 
the “hired house” where Paul dwelt “two 
whole years.” But wherever that apostolic 
abode may have been, the fact that he was in 
Rome, and that here be preached Christ, the 
wisdom and power of God to salvation, has 
been in our minds one of not the least elements 
of interest with which this ancient city is 
invested. Tradition has handed down this 
particular spot as that where he sojourned,; 
and since the eighth century a church has 
stood upon it, though instead of bearing the 
apostle’s name it is called after the Virgin 
Mary, who might well have spared it, inas- 
much as there are no less than nineteen other 
Saint Mary churches here. The principal 
thing to which the attention of visitors is 
called is a spring of water in the crypt, or 
subterranean church, which we are told sprang 
up miraculously, to enable the apostle to bap- 
tize the persons converted under his preaching. 
Making springs of water must havé been a 
specialty in the miraculous works of some of 
the apostles. In the Mamertine prison, it will 
be remembered, where tradition shut up Paul 
and Peter, a spring burst miraculously from 
the rock; here is another one where “Paul 
lived, whilst at the Basilica, built on the spot 
where tradition states the same apostle was 
beheaded, there are no less than three more 
springs, said to have burst out at the points 
where his head bounded as many times from 
the earth. The spring in the church we are 
now visiting is turned, if not Mto gold, at 
least into silver or copper; although not mira- 
culously, as the water is served out froma 
marble counter to visitors, as in soda-water 
establishments, for pay. The endless pre- 
tences, fables, and traditions, of which this 
and others we have mentioned are samples, 
‘and of which the name is legion, naturally 
occasion at fitst a smile from the Protestant; 
but after a while they weary the patience, and 
excite an irresistible feeling of indignation 
towards an organization professing to be not 
only a church, but the only Church of Christ, 
for thus provoking derision and contempt for 
the most sacred things of Christ’s religion. 
We may be sure of this, that if by any means 
the apostle of the Gentiles could appear in the 
flesh again, and would one day find his way to 
Rome, he would make short work of: these 
pretensions, and express himself in no very 
acceptable terms to these deceivers as to their 
traditions and springs of water. 

Among the tombs in this church is that of 
the Princess Zenaide Bonaparte, wife of the 
Prince of Canino, and daughter of Joseph Bo- 
naparte, who so long lived at Bordentown, 
New Jersey. She died at Naples in 1854, and 
was interred here. The last great effort of 
Rome in church building is St. Paul’s, without 
the walls, which stands about a mile and a 
quarter beyond the gate of St. Paul, on the 
road to Ostia. The exterior of this church has 
the appearance of a railroad depot—in fact, is 
not near so handsome and imposing as some 
of them — but the interior is replete with splen- 
dour. Notwithstanding the wealth and pres- 
tige of St. John Lateran, I believe it is eclipsed 
in rich and stately elegance by this new struc- 
ture. The site on which it stands was occu- 
pied by. a previous edifice, which, for antiquity 
and varied contributions gathered from distant 
climes, was perhaps the most attractive of all 
the churches of Rome. It was the successor 
or enlargement of a still more ancient Basilica, 
begun by Constantine in the fourth century, 
and was under the special protection of the 


But in 1823, aftor having served as a place of 
worship for fifteen hundred years, it was de- 
stroyed by fire—the mosaics, costly altars, 
ancient sarcophagi, and the long rows of rare 
marbles being calcined or split into frag- 
ments, and many other treasures, accumulated 
through long ages, being reduced to ashes. 
The present structure, commenced soon after, 
was dedicated by the present Pope in 1854, 
with great pomp and ceremony, in the pre- 
sence of a vast array of ghostly dignitaries 
from all parts of Roman Catholic Christendom. 
It is a monument of what the Romish hierarchy 
can accomplish even in its present exhausted 
and enfeebled condition. The grandeur and 
magnificence could scarcely. be surpassed. The 
long double range of stately columns on either 
side of the nave, with the richly carved 
and gilded ceiling, have a most imposing 
effect. Each of these columns is a monolith, 
and the fact that there are eighty of them, 
and that they were all brought from the shores 
of Lake Maggiori, in Northern Italy, will give 
some idea of the enormous labour and cost 
expended. Romish monarchs, from various 
countries, contributed money and matzrials, 
and the four exquisite columns of oriental 
alabaster, supporting the canopy over the high 
altar, were presented by Mahomet Alli, late 
Viceroy of Egypt. Among the decorations is 
a series of medallion portraits, in mosaic, of 
all the Popes down to the present incumbent, 
most of which, in accordance with the greater 
part of what one sees and hears in these 
churches, it is scarcely necessary to tell the 
reader, are wholly apocryphal and imaginary. 

Of the remainder of the three hundred 
churches of Rome, it would be a weariness to 
speak. That of the Jesuits contains the tomb 
of Ignatius Loyola, and is frequented by a 
multitude of worshippers, who are not ashamed 
to acknowledge themselves followers of that 
arch-worker of wickedness. Though the order 
has been expelled from so many of the Roman 
Catholic countries, it still finds a congenial 
atmosphere under the shadow of the Vatican. 
The most recent architectural production of 
& public charaeter in Rome is a eolumn 
erected in commemoration of the dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception. The Roman 
Church, in this instance, has carried out its 
establi¢hed reputation for shameless effrontery. 
No matter how baseless and absurd either 
dogma or tradition, she is not only ready to 
announce it, but to act with reference to it 
ever afterwards, as if she believed it a most 
sacred truth. She first tells the falsehood, 
then solemnly records it as an unquestionable 


son I understand many do make the ascent 


verity, and finally builds churches and monu- 


If the 


crown of England before the Reformation. 


Even the Pagan Romans who reared the 


splendid columns which have so long looked 


down on the wreck of departed glories, de- 
signed, them as memorials of a truth. It 
remained for so-called Christian Romans to in- 
vade the classic soil with a column in com- 
memoration of a stupendous falsehood. As a 


fit retribution for a procedure so disgraceful, 


the monumental column is an artistic failure. 
The shaft, which is of Cippolino marble, of 
itself would have been grand and beautiful, 
but it is disfigured by fantastic bronzes, and 
the tout ensemble is so pretentious and tawdry, 
that it will be a lasting monument to the 
degradation of the Rome that now is. On the 
top of it, of course, is a statue of the Roman 
goddess, the Virgin Mary, whilst around the 
base are statues of several of the prophets, 
who are thus made to give their sanction in 
marble, to what in the flesh—or rather in the 
spirit—they would have denounced as an im- 
pious fabrication. The day will surely come, 
and probably is not far distant, when this 
column will be pointed to as a palpable illus- 
tration of the ignominious struggles of a 
dying hierarchy. : 

We have already stated that there are three 
hundred churches in Rome. The reader may 
not be surprised, therefore, to learn that the 
ecclesiastics, including every variety of priest 
and monk, from the gentlemanly-looking Do- 
minican to the dirty, greasy Capuchin, number 
no less than about four thousand five hundred. 
No wonder that under the pressure of such an 
army of monks, and ap army of soldiers as 
well, poor Rome should be prostrate and hope- 
less, as if almost in the article of death. 

The French soldiers are almost as. ubiqui- 
tous as the priests, their jaunty caps and red 
bag pants being quite as conspicuous in all 
public and private resorts as the women’s 
clothes and three-cornered hats, or frizzly bare- 
heads of the latter. French sentinels are post- 
ed at palaces, galleries, and even among the 
old ruins. French officers hang around the 
cafés and restaurants, and French drums and 
bugles wake the echoes of the narrow, dirty, 
old streets from dawn to almost midnight. 
But they are most unwelcome guests to a 
large portion of the Roman people. They are 
regarded as foreign invadors, sent here to de- 
prive them of their liberties. It is not safe, 
indeed, for.these oppressed people to say much 
on the subject, but invariably when a question 
is put to one of them as to their French pro- 
tectors there is a shrug of the shoulders and an 
uplifting of the eye-brows, which speak more 
forcibly than words. Had they but the power 
to carry out the deep feeling of their hearts, 
a French soldier would soon be seen no more 
in Rome, no matter what became of the Pope 
and his peacock feathers. I happened one 
day to be near a coterie of intelligent Italians, 
engaged in earnest conversation, but carried 
on in very low tones. At last the name of 
Garibaldi was spoken by one of them, but no 
sooner had it escaped his lips than with one 
accord they looked anxiously around to see 
who might have heard them, and what might 
be the possible consequences. But the time 
is coming when that talismanic name will no 
longer be spoken in whispers. It will, ere 
long, resound with enthusiastic vivas in th¥ 
streets and palaces of the now silent, solemn, 
and almost hopeless Rome. As for Cardinal 
Antonelli, the present ruling spirit here, he is 
extremely unpopular. Intelligent Romans re- 
gard him as the main obstruction to liberal 
ideas, and would hail the day when Garibaldi 
should stand in the shoes of the crafty, ambi- 
tious, and tyrannical Cardinal. Let me here 
say, in passing, to give even an unpopular 
Cardinal his due, that after all that can be 
said against him, there is something in Anto- 
nelli which marks him more of a man than 
any other functionary we have seen here. 
Though there may be an appearance of the 
saturnme in that orange complexion and 
searching black eye, there is, nevertheless, 
something in that tall, lithe, and rather state- 
ly figure, and that dignified, but easy and 
graceful manner, which .at once stamps him 
as no ordinary character. We happened to 
meet him one day ascending the stairs of our 
hotel as we were coming down, and the way 
in which he doffed that three-cornered hat and 
bowed that erect body over those scarlet stock- 
ings to us, strangers though we were, at once 
revealed the presence of a practised and ac- 
complished courtier. I did not wonder that 
amid the drowsy souls of Rome such a man 
should rule both Pope and people. 

As tothe Irish recruits for the Pontifical 
army, should the Pope be trusting to them as 
a protection in his perhaps approaching day of 
trouble, he may find that he has leaned ona 
broken reed. From the outset they have 
proved a source of vexation and anxiety. The 
religious romance which inspired them when 


‘setting out from the Emerald Isle, has been 


effectually dispelled by the uncomfortable 
realities they have encountered. They have 
been disappointed and home-sick, and withal 
have manifested the characteristic national 
belligerence in a manner not altogether agree- 
able to their Italian confreres. One day, for 
instance, [libernian-like, in lack of other 
amusement, they began fighting among them- 
selves. The Italian soldiers, not as yet under- 
standing the men they had to deal with, inter- 
fered to separate them, when the belligerent 
Irishmen made common cause, and gave the 
Italians a drubbing they will not soon forget. 
Even the officers of the Irish brigade are not 
loyal to their new master. One evening I hap- 
pened to be in-a public room with three of 
them, where no one else was present. They 
were very free in their conversation, and in an- 
swer to several interrogatories gave vent to such 
expressions as would have shocked His Holi- 
ness, had he but heard them. One of them 
said, with emphasis, that had he known what 
he now knew, he never would have been in 
Rome. Another gave it as his opinion that 
there was a screw loose some where, and that 
it was clear to his mind that a revolution of 
some sort was needed. With such sentiments 
from the Irish Brigade, the Pope may well 
exclaim, ‘Save me from my friends.” 
As the natives of the Emerald Isle have the 
reputation of carrying certain national idiosyn- 
crasies with them to whatever clime they may 
be called, the reader might possibly conjec- 
ture—at least as to that class of them found 
here—that an Irishman will be an Irishman 
even in Rome. Apo illustration of this has 
occurred within our own experience. We were 
in search one day of certain parties whose 
written address had been furnished us, but of 
whom, on arriving at the designated place, we 
could learn nothing. No one knew any thing 
of them, or had ever heard the name. It 
turned out in the sequel that we had the wrong 
name. Most of our inquiries were made of 
three or four men, standing together under the 


archway of an old palace, one of whom wore a 


soldier’s uniform. After having exhausted 
our stock of Italian and pantomime upon them 
in vain, I at length addressed them in French, 
but they all remained mum, and shook their 
heads. Becoming rather provoked at their 
apparent stupidity, I finally said, with a sort 
of desperation, ‘Can nobody among you speak 
English?”  ‘Plase, sir, it’s miself that can 
spake that,” promptly answered the young 
man in the uniform. This was a refreshing 


ray of sunlight on our night of perplexity. 


“Well,” said I, “‘my friend, Iam very glad 
to hear that; now won’t yuu be so kind as to 
tell these men” so and so, explaining our ob- 
ject. ‘‘Ah, yere honour,” replied Paddy, in 
the richest Milesian brogue, “Sorry am I 
that I can’t do that, but niver a bit of that can 
I spake; its bein but sax days ago that I’m 
come into Rome.” As he knew perfectly well 
what had been passing, and what we were 


poses with which the people of God should 


Pway, a blessed halting-place, where they 


ments to perpetuate and commemorate it. | after, this was so genuine a Hibernianism, and 


so unexpected, that we couldsnot refrain from 

a right hearty laugh, having enjoyed which, | 
we betook ourselves for information to those | 
who could speak some other tongue than Mile- , 
sian English. I venture to say that if any | 
one could give a faithful narrative of the say- 
ings and doings of the Irish in Rome, he would © 
make a book which would not lack for enter- | 
tainment. But, poor fellows, they have another | 
sort of entertainment before them. Many of : 
these now stout, vigorous young fellows will | 
never see their own green isle again. ‘ 


DEDICATION. 


(CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 


Perry, Illinois, Oct. 1860. 

Messrs. Editors—It will doubtless be gra- 
tifying to not a few of your readers in the 
East, who have shown their interest in us 
in the most substantial way, to be informed 
that the Old-school Pre®byterian church in 
this place have at length completed their 
house of worship, and are now rejoicing in 
its occupancy. On Friday, the 5th of Octo- 
ber, it was dedicated to the God of the 
sanctuary. The day was in one respect un- 
favourable. The morning sky was far from 
manifesting any thing responsive to the joy- 
ousness that reigned in our hearts, which 
was not to be overcast or quenched by 
any thing so harmless as gloomy weather, 
or descending showers. Some there were, 
indeed, who spoke of “Friday luck’’ as the 
rain began to fall in good earnest; but the 
lips that gave utterance to the ominous 
phrase were wreathed in smiles that plainly 
gainsaid all faith in the superstition they 
expressed. We did, in truth, have a rainy 
day, but it only served to test the enthu- 
siasm of our friends in this region; and, 
need we say, the test was triumphantly sus- 
tained. Respectable delegations from the 
neighbouring churches of our order—neigh- 
bouring has no narrow signification in the 
West, be it remembered—were in attend- 
ance, and despite the rain and muddy 
roads, our house was well filled. cee 

The Rev. John H. Brown, D.D., of 
Springfield, preached the dedication sermon. 
His theme was, The sentiments and pur- 


dedicate the sanctuaries they have built 
to his service. ._The discourse produced a 
profound impression, and especially its 
noble statement and defence of distinctive, 
Old-school, Bible Presbyterianism, thrilled 
through our hearts like the voice of a 
trumpet—a trumpet of no uncertain sound. 

Long will the members of the church of 
Perry have cause to remember this dedica- 
tion service as a green spot in their pilgrim 


could set up their Ebenezer, and gratefully 
say, JZitherto hath the Lord helped us! 
One year before, they had been organized 
as a church under circumstances of peculiar 
trial. One year they had been a homeless 
band, dependent upon the courtesy of other 
churches for a place in which to worship 
the God of their fathers. Many had been 
their difficulties and discouragements. De- 
nominational prejudice had arrayed itself 
with a bitter front against them. The 
‘“‘hard times” with which the year began, 
had increased in severity, owing to the 
failure of one of the principal crops on 
which they were dependent for their re- 
sources. But, through all, their souls had 
been sustained by trust in God, and in the 
good cause in which they had enlisted. 
Light from &bove had ever and anon broken 
through the cloud-rifts, and now their 
hearts, that had thirsted so sorely for the 
courts of the Lord, and cried out for the 
living God, were satisfied. In a sanctuary 
of their own they could record their vows, 
and pay their tribute of thanksgiving and 
praise. 

‘What a beautiful church!”’ is the ex- 
clamation of all who look upon it for the 
first time; nor do we think that even you, 
Messrs. Editors, who are, of course, accus- 
tomed to the sight of far more costly and 
splendid structures, could you see ours, 
would say that the warm praise it receives 
is undeserved. It isof the Gothic or pointed 
style of architecture, with windows of ground 
and stained glass, purchased at a greatly 
reduced rate from a generous firm in your 
city—the whole crowned with a spire of 
peculiar gracefulness. Its dimensions are 
thirty-six feet in width by about sixty in 
length, including vestibule and recess for 
the pulpit. It is capable of seating be- 
tween three and four hundred people. The 
whole cost exceeds but little more than 
three thousand dollars. The last payment, 
not yet being due, remains to be provided 

Once more we feel that we have found a 
home in the house of our God; and as we 
tread its sacred courts, and engage in its 
delightful services, it is with a sense of the 
preciousness of the privilege, never fully 
realized before. Our experience has taught 
us that nothing so enhances our blessings as 
the feeling that they have cost us some- 
thing. The effort and self-sacrifice, at the 
expense of which these have been procured, 
give them their crowning charm, their pe- 
culiar value in our eyes. And yet it does 
not detract from this to remember that we 
owe much to the help of others. Our own 
struggle, though it was one in which our 
whole hearts were enlisted, vel have 
failed, had we not been favoured with 
timely succour from abroad. The writer of 
this article takes this occasion to return his 
own heartfelt thanks, and those of the 
people he serves, for the help tendered them 
through him. Long will he remember the 
feeling of shrinking, almost of despondency 
with which, during his recent visit to the 
Kiast—urged by the stern necessity of the 
case—he essayed for the first time to pre- 
sent the claims of his church; but how 
kind, how generous was the response. This, 
too, will he remember just as long, and with 
vastly different feelings. Perhaps it was 
mainly owing to the fact that his mission was 
prosecuted solely almost among the pastors 
and people who were the acquaintances and 
friends of other days, that he met with so 
encouraging success. In this catalogue, 
permit him to make mention of the churches 
of Eckley and Whitehaven, of which his 
brother, the Rev. J. Osmond, has charge; 
of Haselton, whither he was drawn by the 
irresistible attraction of its excellent pastor, 
the Rev. John Armstrong, a college and 
seminary classmate and life-long friend ; 
of the United First and Second Churches 
of Amwell, where dwell the dear people of 
his former charge, to whom he gave the 
freshness of his first pastoral love, and found 
its rich reward in their generous and affec- 
tionate liberality; of Flemington, Lambert- 
ville, Upper Octorara—all of them the 
churches of his friends, or the friends of 
his people; and last, though the very oppo- 
site of least, of Oxford, within whose fa- 
voured precincts, 


« Where his best friends, his kinsmen dwell,” 


he first drew the breath of natural life, and 
received the earliest impulse and guidance 
which, as he humbly trusts, led his feet into 
the way of life eternal. Toward all these 
honoured churches our hearts shall glow 
with life-long gratitude. May they ever 
find the promise true, that the waterers of 
others shall themselves be watered. 


Our cause bids fair to prosper in this re- 
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gion, where it is yet in@fits infancy. Ours 
is the first church edifice that has been built 
for the use of Old-school Presbyterians in 
the large and populous county of Pike; but 
soon another, now rapidly approaching com- 
pletion, will be ready for dedication to God, 
in our county seat, the flourishing and beau- 
tiful town of Pittsfield. The organization 
of our brethren there is still younger than 
our own, and, in one sense, is a consequent 
or outgrowth of it. Will not our readers 
join in the prover that the good work may 
go on, until in all eligible points of the 
rapidly growing West, our brethren who 
emigrate from the venerable churches of 
the East, wherever they may go, shall find 
the warm welcome of a congenial, spiritual 
home—the only one that can ever fully 
meet their wants, or satisfy their heart— 
that of the Old-school ge 


THINGS IN BALTIMORE. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


_Baxtimore, October 29, 1860. 

Messrs. Editors—At the last meeting of 
Presbytery arrangements were made for the 
installation of the Rev. J. H. Potter, lately 
of Ohio, as pastor of the South church in 
the Federal Hill district. The installation 
took place on Sabbath, 14th inst. The 
weather was very inclement, and yet a very 
respectable congregation was in attendance. 
The sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. 
Backus, the charge to the pastor delivered 
by the Rev. Dr. Dickson, and that to the 
people by the former pastor, the Rev. J. H. 
Kaufman. This church was built some 


years since, under the auspices of the ['irst 


Church, Dr. Backus’s, and is still in part 
supported by that people. It is located in 
an excellent field for missionary operations. 
The population are mostly of the- poorer 
class, and until within a few years were en- 
tirely destitute of the preaching of the gos- 
pel. As usual, the Methodists took the 
lead, built a substantial edifice, and have 
done a good work. Other denominations 
followed, and the neighbourhood is now 
well supplied with churches. As a conse- 
quence, the moral character of the vicinity 
is much improved. Its reputation in for- 
mer years was such that peaceable citizens 
rarely traversed its streets at night, and la- 
dies scarcely ventured alone, even in broad 
daylight. Here riot and bloodshed were 
often witnessed. Here belligerent firemen 
congregated. Here, in later years, our 
most rabid and violent political clubs found 
congenial soil. The reputation of the 
neighbourhood is still somewhat tarnished 
by memories of the past, but the present is 
much improved, and the future promises 
still better. Steam ferries and the city 
railways are bringiug it into nearer com- 
munication with the upper part of town, 
and the residents are making vigorous ef- 


' forts to secure the Federal Hill property as 


a public park. Mr. Potter begins his la- 
bours here with good promise. [is people 
have given him a cordial welcome, and the 
attendance upon the public services has 
considerably increased. They have just 
shown their kindness in a way which a pas- 
tor knows how to appreciate. Upon his re- 
turn on Saturday evening from attendance 
on Synod he found that during his absence 
the ladies had taken possession of the study 
in the basement of the church, and had 
furnished it in a very neat and comfortable 
style. Doubtless, they will soon have their 
reward, for what minister does not know 
how much easier his mind works, and 
thought and language flow when his study 
is pleasant and home-like, than when cheer- 
less and uncomfortable? The more com- 
plete the study-room, cxteris paribus, the 
better the sermons. 

At the same meeting of Presbytery the 
pastoral relation was dissolved between the 


Rev. N. C. Burt and the Franklin Street 


Church, in order to allow him to accept a 
call to the Seventh Church of Cincinnati. 
Mr. Burt preached his farewell sermon last 
Sabbath evening to a large congregation. 
His people were devotedly attached to him, 
and made every effort to retain him, but 
finding his views of duty very decided, they 
made no further opposition, and reluctantly 
acquiesced in his decision. The Session 
have secured the services of the Rev. I. M. 
Patterson as temporary supply. Mr. Pat- 
terson is now pastor of the Harmony Church 
in Harford county, but expects to be re- 
leased from that relation in a few weeks, in 
order to accept an appointment to the 
Foreign Mission field, to which he has been 
recommended by Presbytery. He will spend 
the winter in making the necessary prepara- 
tions, and will occupy part of his time in 
the manner just stated. This church pre- 
sents a very inviting field, and it is hoped 
that it may soon be supplied with a faithful 
and efficient pastor. The Central Church, 
formerly under the pastoral care of the Rev. 
Stuart Robinson, and subsequently under 
that of the Rev. Thomas KE. Peck, is now 
supplied by the Rev. S. G. Dunlap, of Ohio, 
-who has received a call from them, and will 
probably be soon installed as their pastor. 
This is also an important church. It was 
originally composed of a colony from the 
Associate Reformed Church in Fayette 
Street, the late Dr. Duncan’s, assisted by 
members from several of our Old-school 
churches. The congregation was princi- 
pally gathered during the term of Mr. Ro- 
binson’s pastorate, and afterwards consoli- 


dated and built up in the Presbyterian faith 


under the very instructive services of Mr. 
Peck. The church has had great pecuniary 
difficulties, which have materially interfered 
with its progress. These have been in con- 
siderable measure overcome, and although 
the work before the young pastor is one of 
unusual importance and difficulty, he begins 
it with the warm attachment and cheerful 
hopes of his people. They have, like the 
South Church, recently done a kind and 
judicious act. Understaading that his li- 
brary was insufficient for his wants, they 
obtained from a Presbyterian minister of 
ability and learning a list of such books as 
their minister would likely desire to have, 
and having divided it up among themselves, 
they called one after the other at the book- 
store of Mr. Guiteau, had their respective 
orders filled, and the books sent to Mr. Dun- 
lap’s residence; and so hour after hour, for 
several days, the little packages of just the 
right kind of books came pouring in, greatly 
to the surprise and delight of the pastor. 
The Second Presbyterian Church, under 
the care of Rev. Dr. J. T. Smith, are still 
in a state of suspense concerning the ulti- 
mate decision of their pastor in regard to 
the professorship at Danville Seminary. 
Since his return from Europe, Dr. Smith 
has been carefully considering the matter, 
and expects in a few days to announce his 
decision. His church is now in a more 
prosperous condition than for many years 
past, and his popularity and success, both 
as a preacher and pastor, cause his people, 
and, in fact; the whole Presbyterian commu- 
nity, to desire most earnestly that he may 
see his way clear to remain among us. 

The Third Presbyterian Church on Eu- 
taw street, formerly Dr. Musgrave’s, has 
been vacant since last April. In the 
springing up of new churches, the field 
occupied by this church has becorge very 
much contracted, and thoughts are enter- 
tained of removing it to a more growing 
and needy neighbourhood. As yet no- 


| thing has been decided upon. The congre- 
gation is now supplied by the Rev. Mr. 
Kaufman, lately the pastor of the South 
Church. 

A Committee of the First Church are 

now building at Franklin Square, in the 
western portion of the city, a very neat edi- 
fice of undressed white marble, the material 
being procured from the Texas quarries in 
the neighbourhood of our city. This build- 
ing is intended to be occupied by the con- 
gregation of the Fourth Church, of which 
the Rev. J. A. Lefevre is pastor. The 
enterprise is one of the most promising in 
which Presbyterians have engaged for many 
years. No position of the city is improv- 
ing so rapidly as this, and Presbyterianism 
has as yet no representative on the field. 
The building will be pushed forward as 
fast as possible, and it is expected that it 
will be ready for use early in the spring. 
_ In the matter of mission-schools, our 
churches have displayed unusual activity 
during the last two or three years, and the 
First, Second, Franklin Street, and West- 
minster Churches are doing a good work in 
that respect. 

In the other churches of our denomina- 
tion there is nothing deserving special 
notice. All are progressing in harmony 
and peace, praying for the outpouring of 
the Spirit in abundant measure during the 
coming season. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THOUGHT. 


Thought, like Love, has no beginning and no end. 
Ere Time had left its footprints on the 
Sentient universe, Thought had sped 
On rapid wing the realms of space. 
And ere the stars, in anthems sweet, 
Had sung the praises of their God, 
The. courts of Heaven had op’d their 
Portals wide, and the admitted angels 
“ By their ken,” did worship at that 
“Great White Throne,” whence sprung 
Immortal Thought. 
And when the great omniscient God, | 
«For his own glory,” did decree 
That worlds on worlds should wheel - 
Through space, unmeasured distance— 
- That erst before had dwelt in solitude 
Profound—from its vast and mighty 
Void, pregnant with coming life, 
Did echo with the thought sublime. 
When from the virgin clay, as yet 
Untouched by plastic hand, the “Great 
Architect” did fashion man, “in his 
Own image male he him,” and on the 
Glorious casket left the impress of 
Immortal Thought. 
Full many a chain of mercy hangs 
’T ween heaven and earth; yet ev ry 
Chain is forged by love, and ev’ry link 
Is thought itself. 
_ Tis thought, illimitable as space, 
And swift as Jove’s unerring darts, 
That sweeps the mighty fabric of 
Created matter, and builds upon 
The earth the glorious palaces 
Of the mind, 
In the gloomy chambers of the spirits 
Lost, to whose depth no “lower deep” 
Is found, ’tis Thought that makes 
Eternity a living death which never 
Dies. And in that bright, celestial 
City, the radiant Eden of eternity, 
Which the ransomed shall inherit, 
Eternal love and never-dying thought 
Shall joys unceasing bring, for 
“God is love,” and God himself is Tuouent. 
E. 


For the Presbyterian. 


MAN, MORAL AND PHYSICAL. 


- This is the title of an interesting volume, 
by the Rev. Joseph H. Jones, D.D., which 
has been lately revised and enlarged by its 
author. The design of this work is ‘to 
show the influence of the mind and feelings 
upon the body, as well as the constant and 
yet often unsuspected actings of the flesh, 
with its unnumbered infirmities, upon the 
spirit, and that the devotional exercises of 
the latter are greatly affected by the physi- 
cal condition of the former.” - 

The author of this book possesses the 
enviable distinction of having produced a 
work that stands alone before the public on 
this particular subject. The grand diffi- 
culty in this undertaking consists in the 
fact, that the ground passed over contains 
the boundary line between two realms of 
human experience. 
thorough investigation of this subject lies 
neither exclusively within the province of 
the minister or the physician, but embraces 
the largest experience and closest observa- 
tions of both professions. In attempting 
to solve the mysteries that lie in this border- 
land, and which sometimes overshadow the 
spheres of both ministerial and medical 
labour,. we are in great danger of referring 
to the infirmities of the body those effects 
which are really owing to the remaining 
corruptions of the heart. The fear of err- 
ing in this direction has doubtless prevented 
many writers on religious experience from 
giving to the former that consideration. 
which it really demands. If, indeed, we 
err in our opinion or advice on a subject of 
such vital importance as the eternal’ inter- 
ests of the soul, it is better to err, as many 
good men have done, in attributing too 
little influence to a diseased body in pro- 
ducing a morbid state of the mind and 
heart. This is, perhaps, the reason this 
subject has not been heretofore more fully 
investigated. But while we are careful to 
avoid one extreme, it isnot necessary that 
we should fall into the other. Tor the 
want of proper information on this import- 
ant subject, manya devoted child of God 
has gone mourning most of his days, sup- 
posing that the darkness within was owing 
to the withdrawal of divine grace, while its 
true origin was, indeed, the diseased condi- 
tion of the habitation of the soul. Doubt- 
less many a Christian, over whose heart 
dark clouds have been brooding, in conse- 
quence of some physical malady, will, with 
the deepest gratitude, ascribe to the labours 
of the author of this work that information 


the conviction that his spiritual darkness 
originated, not in the withdrawal of God’s 


countenance, but in a diseased condition of 


the body. 
In the discussion of this difficult and 
mysterious subject, we think its much re- 
spected author has steered a clear and judi- 
cious course, avoiding the violation either 
of sound philosophy or orthodox theology ; 
and has, with admirable discrimination, 
given to each its legitimate influence. His 
extensive experience as a faithful and la- 
borious pastor over a large congregation, 
and his intimate acquaintance with medical 
literature, has eminently qualified him for 
this undertaking. The work is a complete 
success. The cases he has adduced to 
prove his positions are numerous and well 
authenticated. The book is a valuable 
manual, either for the physician or minis- 
ter. It will be useful to the physician in 
suggesting to him that, in many diseased 
conditions of the system, the counsel and 
prayers of a judicious minister of the gos- 
pel are the most powerful agents that can 
be employed to calm the perturbations of 


unstrung nerves, and prepare the way for 


The judicious and 


which has calmed his troubled bosom with 


the action df his remedial agents. It will 
be useful to the pastor, in suggesting to 
hiw the propricty of calling in the aid of a 
physician when the desponding soul of his 
parishioner is attended with a morbid con- 
dition of the body. | 

It is not the design of the writer of this 
article to review this work; but merely to 
present a few cases from his own experi- 
ence, illustrating the influence of the mind 
upon the body, and the body upon the 
mind. In 1843, while attending a lady 
labouring under dysentery, an aged and 
very intelligent physician, in whom she 
had great confidence, was called in consul- 
tation. One day, as ‘the disease was ap- 
proaching a crisis, and it was evident that 
the contest between the powers of nature 
and the fell destroyer was doubtful, we stood 
at her bedside watching, with great anx- 
iety, the effects of our remedies. As the 
aged physician laid his hands upon her 
pulse, he whispered to me, in a low and 
scarcely perceptible tone, “She is sinking.” 
This remark was not intended for her ears, 
but she caught it. She was perfectly con- 
scious, and feeling convinced from the con- 
fidence she reposed in the judgment of him 
who made the remark, that her case was 
hopeless, she fixed her eyes upon us, and 
with an expression that indicated the state 
of her mind, she faintly the word, 


Sinking.” From that hour nature began 
to succumb. The stimulus of hope was 
gone. In less than two 


ing in the bosom of her Redeemer. 
felt convinced, and were grieved at the 
thought that the last ray of hope was ex- 
tinguished by that remark. A word of 
encouragement at that important crisis 
might have decided the contest in favour 
of her recovery. 

About the same time a case fell under 
my observation, illustrating the influence 
of a diseased body on the mind. A gen- 
tleman of high moral and Christian charac- 
ter came to my office to consult me, as a 
friend rather than as a physician, in rela- 
tion to the unaccountable mental depression 
under which he had been for some time 
suffering. He constantly felt as though 
every one regarded him with an eye of 
suspicion. He thought that his religious 
character, for some ne eet to him, 
was sinking in the estimation of his friends. 
Hie felt a burthen resting upon his heart, 
but he knew not why. Upon a close in- 
vestigation of this case, it was found that a 
disordered state of his digestive organs was 
the sole cause of all his mental depression. 
Appropriate remedies were administered, 


restored, and the man was himself again. 

We might also record the case of a much 
valued friend, who for many years had ex- 
emplified the true Christian in her whole 
walk and conversation; ‘but who at length, 
in consequence of physical disease, imbibed 
the impression that she had committed 
the unpardonable sin. Though none who 
knew her had the shadow of a doubt that 
her conversion had been genuine, and her 
profession of a hope in Christ in former 
days sincere, yet she persisted in condemn- 
ing herself, and finally entered the valley 
of the shadow of death under the impres- 
sion that her case was hopeless. 

Similar cases have doubtless been met 
with in the practice of almost every physi- 
cian. They illustrate the mysterious sym- 
pathy between the mind and its frail dwell- 
ing-place, and show the importance of the 
judicious investigation of those principles 
unfolded in the volume whose title we have 
placed at the head of this article. 


J. L. 


For the Presbyterian. 


HIGHLAND UNIVERSITY, KANSAS. 


Messrs. Editors—Qccasional notices of 
literary institutions in our new Territories 
may be interesting to some of your readers. 
Yet upon this, as upon other subjects, you 
doubtless must be guarded. The tendency 
now seems to be to multiply these institu- 
tions, at least those pretending to be of the 
highest order, to an unnecessary and bur- 
densome degree. But we claim exemption 
from this charge, as our institution was the 
first effort of the kind made in Kansas, and 
if too many attempts of the kind are made, 
we are not to blame. 

It is in the north-east part of the Terri- 
tory in Doniphan county, about twelve miles 
south of-the fortieth parallel of latitude— 
the dividing line between Kansas and Ne- 
braska’ It is in the heart of a very fertile 
and delightful country, soon to be filled with 
a dense population. It is situated in the 
village of Highland, and surrounded with a 
fine farmingcommunity, and a strong Pres- 
byterian influence. The grounds are large, 
and beautifully situated. 


who hold it under a charter from the Gov- 
ernment. These hold their office three 
years—three going out each year, and the 
vacancies are supplied by appointment of 
Presbytery. The charter also provides that 
the higher judicatories of the Church may 
take charge of it, should they desire to do 
so. 
Buildings and improvements are up, large 
enough to accommodate one hundred stu- 
dents, and a philosophical apparatus worth 
about seven hundred dollars in the institu- 
tion, and ready for use. 

The Rev. J. D. Paxton, D.D., formerly 
from Kentucky, a man of great experience 
and acknowledged ability, has now charge 
of the school, and is aided by a corps of 
competent teachers, and is prepared to give 
instruction in every department. 7 

For a country so new, more could not 
reasonably be expected than is already 
done. But there is much yet to do, and 
we make these statements that we may in- 
form our friends who come West where 
they may find the advantage of a High- 
school, and to ask our friends who may 
have means and a willing heart to help us 
on in our good work. The present is a 
most trying time with us. Many desire to 
send their children, but frankly tell us they 
are not able to pay the small sum of one 
dollar per month for tuition. Crops have 

failed, and the most that many can do is to 
live through the winter. Others tell us 
they are not able tofurnish clothing to have 
theif children appear decent and comfort- 
able a school. This destitution, however, 
will, we hope, soon pass away—fruitful sea- 
sons will, we trust, soon return, but even 
then we want help. We want our institu- 
tion made strong. If we do not take pos- 
session of the land others will. There is 
no finer country on earth, and it is the last 
good country our government has to offer. 
It is soon to be one of the most strong and 
influential portions of our great confederacy. 
Others are awake to the controlling influ- 
ences of their institutions in our new coun- 
tries. We have seen to this with care, and 
| done all that we could, and now we trust our 


and in a few weeks his physical health was: 


The property is held by nine Trustees, | 


| this matter being the same—allow the en- 
, terprise to falter for a moment. 

If you will now give us a little aid in the 
way of a small endowment to keep up our 
school, and hold us upon our feet until we 
recover a little from our present loss of 
crops and gain a little strength, we promise, 
with God's blessing, to carry on and com- 
plete the endowment ourselves. 


—~— 


TAKE HEED TO YOURSELVES. 


Let us not be over-curious about the fuil- 
ings of others, but take account of our own; 
let us bear in mind the excellences of other 
men, while we reckon up our own faults, 
for then shall we be well-pleasing to God. 
For he who looks at the faults of others, and 
at his own excellences, is injured in two 
ways; by the latter he is carried up to arro- 
gance, through the former he falls into list- 
lessness. For when he perceives that such 
an one hath sinned, very easily he will sin 
himself; when he perceives that he hath in 
aught excelled, very easily he becometh 
arrogant. He who consigns to oblivion his 
own excellences, and looks at his failings 
only, whilst he is a curious inquirer into the 
excellences, not the sins, of others, is profit- 
able in many ways. And how? <I wall tell 
you. When he sees that such an one hath 
done excellently, he is raised to emulate 
the same; when he sees that he himself 
hath sinned, he is rendered humble and 
modest. If we act thus—if we thus regu- 
late ourselves, we shall be able to obtain the 
good things which we are promised, through 
the grace and loving kindness of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. — St. Chrysostom. 


THREE SOURCES OF HAPPINESS. 


The righteous have rich enjoyments flow- 
ing from at least three sources. 

In the first place, the memories of the 
past are pleasant, often delightful; for they 
are memories of days spent in doing good, 
thus honouring their Redeemer, and bless- 
ing their fellow-men. It is characteristic 
of human nature, that the nearer we ap- 
proach to the end of life, the oftener we 
take the retrospect. The more frail the 
memory becomes as to passing events, the 
more frequently it calls up those of other 
days; and these memories become the more 
tenderly interesting, because they are asso- 
ciated with friends we shall meet no more 
in this world. _ 

God has so constituted the mind, that its 
happiness depends, to a great extent, upon 
its recollections. There are multitudes of 
men, whose only protection against distress- 
ing memories is in being wholly absorbed in 
business, or intoxicated with strong drink. 
They cannot take the retrospect without 
arousing conscience from its slumbers, and 
feeling the terrible sufferings which are cal- 
led by the significant name, remorse. There 
are, however, not a few who, though the 
review of life presents many things to pain 
and humble them, love often to look back, 
and bring up the past. If the remembrance 
of their sins pains and humbles them, it fills 
them with gratitude to the God of all grace. 
And then in looking over the past, now so 
far removed from it as to take a calm and im- 

artial view, they discover clear and cheer- 
ing evidences of their interest in Christ. 
And the thoughts of kind words and acts, 
that smoothed the rough pathway of life to 
many-a weary traveller, are sources of exalt- 
ed pleasure. Blessed are they whose earlier 
years have been so spent, as to fill up later 
years with pleasing and precious memories. 

The righteous have also constant enjoy- 
ments from the present, as well as from the 
past. The duties of each day, discharged 
from love to God, and benevolence towards 
their fellow-beings, become their pleasures. 
They find the yoke of Christ easy, and his 
burden light. An approving conscience, 
gratified affections, and communion with 
God sweeten life, in spite of disappoint- 
ments and trials. 

To these also the future is bright. Not 
always equally so. They have some dark 
days, when @heir prospects seem gloomy. 
But the prevailing feeling of the faithful 
Christian is that of confidence and hope. 
‘The memories of the past brighten the fu- 
ture by affording evidence that they are the 
children of God, and if children, then heirs 
—heirs of God, and joint heirs with Christ. 
It was when Paul could say, ‘‘I have fought 
a good fight,” that he could also say— 
‘Henceforth there is laid up for me a 
crown of righteousness.” Present duties, 
exercises, and enjoyments also become the 
ground of hope for the future. The con- 
sciousness of loving our Saviour gives as- 
surance that he loves us. 

Thus from the past, the present, and the 
eternal future, light beams on the path of 
the righteous, and from all these sources 
the light becomes brighter as life wears 
away; for each day, when gone, has added | 
to the number of pleasing memories. And 
as their graces grow and mature, present 
enjoyments become richer; whilst both the 
past and the present throw a clearer light 
on the future, and hope brings sweeter joys. 
Thus “the path of the just shineth more 
and more to the perfect day.” 

This view of life urges to 
The sooner we begin to serve , the 
greater the number of pleasant memories 
to cheer our later years, and the fewer the 
painful recollections. It urges to devoted, 
earnest piety; for the more devoted our 
piety, the more abundant the joys from 
past, present, and future.—Pres. Expos. 


SPIRITUAL SONGS. 


How many sweet and joyous, or deep 
and touching hymns are there in our days, 
as doubtless there have been in all times, 
which never reach beyond the ie? or 
social circle which they gladden! ow 
many have been written to comfort one sor- 
rowful heart, and having accomplished that, 
are heard no more! How many gush out 
on occasions of some special sorrow, or Joy, 
or deliverance, and are forgotten like the 
song of the birds who poured out their 
happy music yesterday morning! 

Yet none of these are lost; they reach 
God, to whom they are sung, and they 
speak of Him to man—and more neither 
song nor singer can seek to be or do. And 
not only this. There are tens of thousands 
who never wrote a hymn, who may yet 
have made better spiritual music with many 
hymns than those who wrote them. The 
hymn-writer only speaks the thought or 
feeling of all Christians, and the echo ma 
often be sweeter and purer than the origi- 
nal notes, because less mixed up with self. 
The faith which sees the Invisible, and is 
loftier than all flights of imagination, is 
not the dower of a few, but the heritage . 
of all. 

The whole Church is a choir, as well as 
a priesthood. The harps of God, with 
the priestly robes of festival, and the vic- 
tors’ crowns, are the purchased possession 
of all who stand by that sea of glass min- 
gled with fire. ut what those images 
mean, and what that song and that jo will 
be, we know not yet; we only know that it 
shall be, and that its first notes are only to 
be learned on earth.—The Voice of Chris- 


friends will not—their interest and ours in 


tian Life in Songs. 
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| period the conflict was ended, and the im- 
1 mortal spirit of this child of God was rest- 
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Published at 606 Chestnut street, PatrapeLrzia 
and at 530 Broadway, New Yor«. 


| "BATURD AY, November 3, 1860. 


Southern Presbyte- 
“rian Review for October embraces the fol- 
lowing articles: —1. The Protestant Church 
of France and the Pastors of the Desert, by 
“Rev. George Howe, D.D., Theological Semi- 
titry, Columbia, South Carolina. 2. The 
Resurrection Body, by Rev. Francis R. 
Goulding, Darien, Georgia. 3. The Let- 
ters of Alexander Von Humboldt, Anony- 
mous. 4. Unity and [ofallibility of the 
Church of Rome, by Rev. William T. 
Findley, Xenia, Ohio. 5. The Geological 
Writings of David N. Lord, by Professor 
J. R. Blake, La Grange College, Tennessee. 
6. The Princeton Review on Theories of the 
Eldership, by Rev. John B. Adger, D D., 
Theological Seminary, Columbia, South 
Carolina. 7. Notices of Recent Publica- 
tions. 8. Periodical Literature. 
The Biblical Repertory and Princeton 
- Review for October has the following, viz: 
1. The Logical Relations of Religion and 
Natural Science. 2. The Law of Spiritual 
Growth. 38. Horace Binney’s Pamphlets. 
4. Reason and Faith. 5. Napoleon III. 
and the Papacy. 6. Theory of the Elder- 
ship (concluded). Short Notices. 
We have only had opportunity as yet for 
reading a few of these papers, but the well- 
known character of the Quarterlies will in- 
sure readers. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS.— We have re- 
ceived the following sums since our ac- 


knowledgment of October 20th, viz: 
-. For the Children’s Church at St. Anne, Illinois.— 
From Sab. Sch. Pres. ch. Morgantown, Va, per H. 
W. Biggs, $31.29; Sa’. Sch. Pres. ch. Tulip, Ark., 
per J. A. Patillo, $10; Sab. Sch. Pres. ch. Briers 
Creek, Pa., per Rev. J. M. Salmon, $1.25; Jolin 
and Nettie, per R. Carter & Brothers, $2; Juvenile 
Missionary Sociéty 1st Pres. ch. Scranton, Pa., per 
C. Fuller, $36.57; collected by Elizabeth R. Pres- 
‘ton and Elizabeth Myers, two little girls, to pur- 


chase a Pulpit Bible for the church, per M. J. . 


Preston, Lexington, Va., $10. 

For the French Colony at Ki ankakee, Mlinois. 
From Ladies of Pres. ch. Plaquemine, Louisiana, 
per Elijah Peale, $42. 


. Mg The Board of Church Extension at St. Louis take 
charge of the donations for the Children’s Church at St. 
Anne. Money intended for that object should therefore: be 
fent to Archibald Gamble, Esq., Treasurer of the Board of 
Church Extension, St. Louis, Missouri; or, if more conve- 
nient, to William Rankin, Esq., Treasurer of the Board of 
Foreign Missions, 23 Centre street, New York; 8S. D. Powel, 
Esq., Treasurer of the Board of Domestic Missions, No. 910 
Arch street, Philadelphia; J. D. Thorpe, Esq., Cincinnati, 
Ohio; A. Davidson, Esq., Louisville, Kentucky; T. H. Nevin, 
Eaq., Pittsburg, Pennsylvania; or J. B. Kirtland, Esq., 
Memphis, Tennessee. 
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An Otp Fasuion REViIVED.—The Paris 
correspondent of the New York Times 
makes the following statement: | 
' $A new method of amusement has been 
adopted in Paris. Fashionable people, who 
do not find private theatricals or private 
concerts suited to their tastes, give private 
sermons. A pulpit is erected in the draw- 
ing-room, and the hostess takes a great deal 
of pains to secure a popular and eloquent 
preacher. Great exertions are made that 
they are not outdone by their neighbours in 
the matter of eloquence. Of course, it is 
not to be supposed that these services are 
open to the public, but especial cards of in- 
vitation are issued to the matinée religieuse, 
with careful attention to the quality of the 
guests invited.” 

The wisest of men has told us that there 
is no new thing under the sun, and this 
drawing-room preaching may be ranked 
among the other fashions of the day, as an 
apt illustration of the truth of the saying. 
It is no novelty in Paris. It was all the 
rage two centuries ago in the court of Louis 
XIV., when the eloquence of Bourdaloue, 
Massillon, and Bossuet made even preach- 
ing fashionable. We hardly think that 
the present ladies of Paris will find such 
eloquent instructors, and therefore expect 
that the fashion will soon die out, or give 
place to some other amusement. It is to be 
hoped, at any rate, that this amusement 
will not be sent across the Atlantic. We 
have fashionable churches and fashionable 
preaching enough already, and though faith- 
ful preaching is always a good substitute 
for ‘‘ private theatricals and concerts,” may 
the day be far off when preaching shall be 
taken under the patronage ofa coterie of 
fashionable ladies, and a race of parlour 
preachers be raised up, to caricature reli- 
gion for the sake of being in the latest 
style. 


SYNOD OF NEW YORK. 


HE Synod of New York met on the 
16th of October, in the First Pres- 
byterian Church in the beautiful village 
_of Newburgh, New York. They had a very 
pleasant meeting; there was little beyond 
routine business to transact, and the prin- 
cipal part of the time was occupied with 
devotional exercises, and with the usual 
missionary meeting, which, while there is 
always one prepared address, is so conduc- 
ted as to draw forth spirited voluntary ad- 
dresses. 
Pastor Fisch of Paris gave an exceed- 
lugly interesting account of the state of 
religion ia Irance, aud of the operations of 
the Freoch Evangelical Society. The Sy- 
nod adopted resolutions approving of the 
Society, and commending it to the sympa- 
thies of our people. An overture from the 
Presbytery of Bedford, inquiring “whether 
a church session had the right to require 
- an applicant for dismission to assign reasons 
therefor, was referred back. The Synod 
concurred with the Synod of Baltimore in 
its action toward a reform in the appoint- 
ments of chaplains for the army and navy. 
Four churches were set off from the Pres- 
bytery of Bedford, viz. —South-east, South- 
east Centre, Port Chester, and Rye—and 
the church at Bridgeport, from the Pres- 
bytery of New York to the Presbytery of 
Connecticut. A committee was appointed 
in the bounds of Presbyteries, the result of 
which will probably be, next year, to set 
off several of the churches of the New York 
First and Second Presbyteries to the Pres- 
bytery of Bedford, “c., and to unite the 
_two New York Presbyteries. The Presby- 
tery of New York was authorized to receive 
the Rev. Jacob Wahrenberger from the 
Evangelical Church of Prussia. Mr. Wah- 
renberger has gathered an interesting church 
of Germans in Rockland county, who have 
already erected a church, and he will soon 
be settled as its pastor. The Synod com- 
mended the circular of the Rev. Dr. Begg, 
&e. of Edinburgh, in reference to the Knox 
monument and the establishment of the 
Protestant Institute of Scotland. The Sy- 
nod (as did also the Presbytery of New 
York) recommended the observauce of the 
last Thursday of February as a day of 
_ prayer for colleges, and the whole of the 
second week in January as a concert season 
of prayer for the conversion of the world. 
The Presbytery of Ningpo (China) were 
directed to send up hereafter a full copy of 
their minutes, instead of an abstract. The 
home Presbyteries were directed to make 
up their narratives from October to Octo- 


ber. The Synod, before adjourning, adopt- 


ed a cordial resolution of thanks to the people 


of Newburgh for theirabundant hospitality. } their devotions, or to persecute them for 


REVIVAL IN IRELAND. 


A Year has passed since the first remark- 

able accounts reached us of the great 
awakening in Ireland, causing joy to the 
hearts of many, suspicion in the minds of 
some, and affording occasion to some others 
to sneer and blaspheme. Ilad the work 
originated in mere enthusiasm and over- 
wrought excitability, its artificial character 
weuld have soon become apparent—the 
meteor-flash would only have tended to 
make the darkness more visible. Time has 
been afforded for the cooling of enthusiastic 
heats, and that time has proved the genuine- 
ness aud solidity of the work. The most 
careful investigations have been made, not 
merely by those who were prominent actors 
in the scenes, but by impartial and judi- 
cious men from a distance, who were less 
liable to false bias, and their report is 
unanimous, that the results are entirely 
satisfactory. The professed subjects of 
conversion, with very few exceptions, have 
proved thcir faith by their works; they 
have afforded the best possible evidence 
that they have been under the moulding 
hand of the Holy Ghost, and have come 
forth ‘new creatures.” Their sanctified 
tempers, their Christian knowledge, their 
devotional habits—and, in a word, their re- 
furmed lives, testify that the work was not 
of man, but of God. The general happy 
effects of the revival on families and neigh- 
bourhoods is more to be noticed in forming 
a general estimate than the remarkable 
individual cases, which are so much more 
likely to impress an observer; and in this 
case we are assured that the moral effects 
on families, congregations, and neighbour- 
hoods, are of so remarkable a character as 
at once to arrest attention. 

Who, then, can impugn the test, «By 
their fruits ye shall know them’? How 
can we question the testimony, not of 
words, but of actions? It was feared, in 
the first instance, that some of the peculiar 
features of this revival were rather to be 
attributed to nervous excitement than to 
apy moral force; that they who suddenly 
fell and seemed utterly prostrated under 
the preaching of the gospel, and remained 
helpless for a season, expressing fearful 
alarm about their souls, were only exhibit- 
ing the very natural symptoms of bodily 
fear. We expressed our strong dissent from 
this view at the time. There was, no 
doubt, fear of the intensest kind; it was 
not a causeless dread, but that very state 
of mind which might well be expected in 
eases of sudden awakening, when the 
dreaming sinner, for the first time, is 
brought to realize his true relations to God. 
The indifference and quiet of the multitude 
of mankind are due to their ignorance of 
their true character and real danger in the 
sight of God. Should the Holy Spirit in one 
night make his revelations of what sin is 
and judgment will be to all the inhabitants 
of one of our cities, a cry of anguish would 
arise far more fearful than that of the 
Egyptians when it was suddenly discovered 
that in every house there was one dead. 
It is a special mercy, that in ordinary cases 
of conversion the revelation to a sinner of 
his true condition is more gradual and less 
overwhelming; but in every case where 
the discovery is suddenly made, there is no 


wonder that the sinner trembles like a cul- 


prit, and cries out in alarm. We may say 
to a convicted sinner—< Look at the subject 
calmly, take it quietly, control your feel- 
ings,’ and yet it is not always easy to follow 
the advice, when the sinner begius fo real- 
ize the force and emphasis of that declara- 
tion:—The word of God is quick and 
powerful, sharper than any two edyed sword, 
piercing even to the dividing asunder of 


soul and spirit, and of the joints and mar- 


row, and is a discerner of the thoughts and 
intents of the heart.””’ Indeed, every word 
in this passage might be emphasized, for it 
is a passage of terrible power. Let any 
sinner come under the power of God’s word 
as here expressed, and feel the piercing and 
dividing asunder which this more than two- 
edged sword produces, and he will be over- 
powered. Our natural stupidity is great— 
blessed be God that the means he uses are 
adequate to dist@rb it, and awake the soul 
from its slumber. 


—— - 


ITALIAN PROSPECTS. 


on progress of events in Italy is such 
as must give real satisfaction to every 
friend of that long oppressed and unhappy 
people. Whatever may have been the de- 
sign of the powers that be, an overruling 
Providence has made the history of the last 
few months for ever memorable in the an- 
nals of the Italian nation. All things have 
as yet gone on well. The peace of Villa- 
franca, which so took the world by sur- 
prise, and aroused such indignation against 
the Emperor Napoleon, is now proved to 
have been a most wise and politic measure. 
The forbearance of Victor Emmanuel, in 
waiting for the ripened fruit to drop into 
his hands, and so avoiding a bloody and 
doubtful war, was as prudent as it was 
humane. The imvasion of Sicily by Gari- 
baldi, once thought to be only the rashness 
of a madman driven to desperation by dis- 
appointed affection, has now forced the 
approval of the world by its brilliant re- 
sults. 
Only one untoward circumstance has 
clouded the prospect of continued pros- 
perity, but this seems to have disappeared 
almost as soon as it was heard of. The 
unhappy quarrel between Garibaldi and 
Cavour, had neither yielded his personal 
feelings and convictions, would certainly 
have introduced a degree of anarchy sadly 
perilous to the cause of Italy. Indeed, the 
first and immediate result of this quarrel 
was to bring into prominence that arch Red 
Republican Mazzini. Had he become a 
leader in the revolution, the terrors of ab- 
solutism would soon have resumed their 
sway. It is with pleasure, therefore, we 
learn that the brave Garibaldi has grace- 


fully yielded to the superior statesmanship | 
of Cavour, and that the first consequence 


is the virtual banishment of Mazzini from 
the kingdom of Naples. 

The pathway of Italy to political and 
religious freedom is now open and unob- 
structed. The greatest danger being past, 
we see nothing but what is hopeful in the 
future; and the very fact that many perils 
have been already safely avoided, so ap- 
parently by Divine interposition, is a sign 
that the work of Italian regeneration is of 
God, and that he will carry it on till its 
completion. What has already been accom- 
plished is wonderful. Almost without blood- 
shed, the just and paternal government of 
Sardinia has been extended over the larger 
part of the [talian Peninsular, embracing 
many millions of inhabitants. The most 
cruel of earthly despotisms has for ever 

een extinguished, and its head sent flying 
in disgrace from his capital. ‘The temporal 
power of the Papacy has been broken to 
pieces, and well nigh destroyed. What is 
better than all these earthly benefits, the 
spiritual despotism that kept all these lands 
and these peoples in darkness and supersti- 
tion has been utterly swept away. The 
word of God is pow unbound. The people 
can read, hear, and believe it without mo- 
lestation. They can worship God as they 
choose, with none to dictate the form of 


€ | refusing to believe a lie. A strange.liberty | 


is this for Italy to enjoy. Had it been pre- 
dicted even five years ago, the prophet 
would have been pronounced a fool. With 
wonder and gratitude must we exclaim, 
‘¢ Behold, what bath God wrought!” 

It would be presumptuous to attempt to 
look far into the future, and to be too par- 
ticular in our anticipations of what is yet to 
be. But still, even without a prophet’s 
vision, we can venture an interpretation of 
the signs of the times. A few days or 
weeks at furthest, will falsify or verify our 
conjectures. Of Italy generally the his- 
tory is already written. It will undoubtedly 
be annexed to the kingdom of Piedmont, 
and become an integra! part of the dominion 
of Victor Emmanuel. Indeed, as the vote 
was to have been taken on the 21st of Oc- 
tober, this result has probably already been 
reached. Of Venetia and Rome alone is 
conjecture necessary. For all that now ap- 
pears, Venetia must yet remain a little 
longer in her bonds. The defences of Aus- 
tria are tod strong to permit an attack with 
any probability of success; and the pro- 
gramme of Garibaldi, if at once carried 
out, would certainly prove disastrous. The 
true policy, and the one likely to prevail, 
is just to wait. Venetia will come in due 
time, either as a purchase from the beg- 
gared Francis Joseph, or by a revolution 
yet to arice in her own borders, and in the 
other provinces of Austria; or by what now 
seems most likely, a contemplated attack 
by Austria on the combined forces of Sar- 
dinia and France, in violation of the treaty 
of Villafranca. It is not possible that with 
all the rest of Italy free, this kingdom can 
much longer be in bondage, and the sooner 
Francis Joseph comes to this conclusion the 
better for his reputation, to say nothing of 
his coffers. 

The destiny of Rome is declaring itself 
more clearly every day. The Pope will 
not leave his capital unless he be a mad- 
man. The concentration of so many 
French troops in Rome assures us that it 
is the purpose of Louis Napolcon to pro- 
tect him there in the possession ,of a 
nominal throne. The so-called patrimony 
of St. Peter has already passed from his 
grasp. Ile will remain in the Vatican the 
reputed ruler of a “a garden,” extending 
but little further than the eye can reach, 
and with a population of about half a 
million. To speak more truthfully, he 
will be a states-prisoner, wielding a nomi- 
nal sceptre, and compelled to do the bid- 
ding of his master, Louis Napoleon. To 
such a miserable shadow of authority has 
the boasted Vicegerent of heaven de- 
scended. The final result it is easy to fore- 
see. The spiritual power of the Pope will 
not long survive the loss of the temporal, 
and from this time forth this dominion 
also will be seen rapidly passing away. 
Popery, as a system of religion, has not 
many years to live. Itsdoom is sealed. Its 
judgment is blazoned forth in the signs of 
the times, and it, with all other supersti- 
tions, must be trodden down in the onward 
march of civil and religious freedom. This 
is the prospect before Italy and the world. 
The night is far spent, the day is at hand. 
The great stone is falling from before the 
sepulchre of all earth’s spiritually dead, 
and the living gospel is entering to bid 
the hosts come forth to life everlasting. 
This is the Lord’s doing, and it is mar- 
vellous in our eyes. The duties and 
responsibilities that this state of things 
imposes upon the true Church of God are 
too obvious to be specified. May she arise 
in her might and meet them in the strength 
of her risen Lord. 


THE END OF CONTROVERSY. 


O strange is human nature that men of 
strong minds are generally men of 
strong passions. Men that form decided 
opinions are just the men to hold them most 
tenaciously, and if these opinions are con- 
troverted, they are very apt to be the men 
thet defend and maintain them with the 
most fervour—not to say temper. While, 
therefore, great warmth and passion are by 
no means conclusive proofs of decided views, 
they are very likcly to accompaty them, 
and this will account for a phenomenon 
which we often witness—too often, indeed, 
for the credit of Christianity—the pheno- 
menon of great men—great in natural and 
acquired gifts, great in piety and devotion 
to the Church of God, falling into unseemly 
controversies, waxing warm in sharp de- 
bate, and frequently descending to bitter 
personalities under the pressure of aroused 
passion. 

No one will deny that this spirit exists, 
and that it is greatly to be deplored. It 
brings a stain upon our common Christian- 
ity, and gives to the world the always covet- 
ed opportunity to charge the Church with 
being of the same spirit with itself. What 
then istobe done? [low avoid this accusa- 
tion? How have strong opinions and main- 
tain them with gentleness, with meekness, 
without passion? Not by avoiding contro- 
versy altogether, for the truth would suffer. 
Not by requiring men to be entirely dispas- 
sionate, for this would be expecting an im- 
possibility. Truthful, earnest men must 
and will show their feelings, We would 
care little for any man’s opinion unless 
he were willing to maintain and defend 
it with all the powers of his soul. We ab- 
hor all compromises, for the sake of peace, 
where truth is concerned. We love contro- 
versy where it is sincere and earnest, for it’ 
is the sign of a living Christianity; and 
the end of all Jegitimate controversy is the 
establishment of truth. 

All that we deprecate is the forgetful- 
ness of this high end of controversy, the 
bringing in of merely selfish feelings and 
interests, and the subordination of the great 
object sought to personal triumphs, and the 
vratification of selfish spite and ambition. 
This it is that has made controversy hateful, 
and some great men to appear very weak and 
small. This it is that has wounded Christ, 
and done vast injury to his Church. We 
want to get rid, not of controversy, but of 
this spirit in controversy; and to do this 
we need to cultivate the temper of Him who 
was reviled, and yet reviled not again. 
We need to speak the truth, but always in 
love. We need to rise above all selfish 
ambition, and to contend only for the estab- 
lishment of truth. This miserable self of 


ours, how insidiously it will creep into all 


controversies and spoil them, making us 
censorious, spiteful, bitter, and retaliatory ; 
forgetting the thing we started for in per- 
sonal contentions, and leaving the truth to 
drop out of the controversy we commenced. 
for its sake. What we need, in one word, 
is the grace of self-forgetfulness, and a sin- 
gle eye tothe glory of God in Jesus Christ. 
We are all bad enough without mutual 
defamation—with weak intellects, corrupt 
hearts, and perverse wills. Why not agree 
to mutually ackuoowledge this, and then 
contend earnestly for the truth, and the 
truth alone. So will the truth triumph, 
and the world will take knowledge of us 
that we have not its spirit, but that of 
Christ. For all this, grace is needed by 
all, and by some more than by others. <A 


contentious Peter needs more than a quiet, 
loving John; a bold, determined, logical 
Paul, perhaps more than a contentious 
Peter; but we all need some, and the only 
place to get it is in the closet, praying for 


THE 


self-abnegation, and a simple-hearted love 
of the truth for its own sake. The only 
way to get it is to live in the spirit of such 
@ prayer, not avoiding controversy—not 
flinching from the advocacy of truth, but 
emembering that truth is supreme and 
only to be sought; that all self-glorying 
and personal ambition are utterly to sick 
out of sight before the high and holy call- 
ing to glorify God and maintain his cause. 
If we could only see this grace prevailing 
wherever controversies exist, the occupation 
of some men yould indeed be gone, but 
then many wounds in the Church would be 
healed, the cause of truth be greatly ad- 
vanced, and the hastened on when the 
true end of controversy shall be reached in 
its entire cessation; when all men shall 
see eye to eye, and all hearts shall beat in 
unison. 
AN EVIL CONSCIENCE. 
HE power of an evil consvience to tor- 
ment its subject is often singularly 
illustrated in this life. A man recently 
delivercd himsclf up to the civil authorities 
in St. Paul, Minnesota, charging himself 
with having committed a murder in Vir- 
ginia six years ago. J'rom the time of the 
murder he has been a wandcrer, and ac- 
cording to his own account he imagined 
that every one was looking upon him as a 
murderer, and when, from this apprehen- 
sion, he fled from the society of men and 
buried himself in the lonely forests, the ob- 
jects around him accused him of his guilt. 
In this way, he says, he has suffered a 
hundred deaths, and his physical strength. 
has been much reduced. He does not 
manifest any thing like a genuine contri- 
tion, but the serpent within him has stung 
him to agony until his feclings have be- 
come intolerable. This is only one of 
many illustrations of the terrible power of 
an awakened conscience. In this case it 
is not enlightened, it is accompanied by no 
genuine repentance, and has not led the 
unhappy man to the only true source of 
cure; but it is, nevertheless, God’s voice 
to a guilty soul, and is an exewmplification 
of those more fierce pangs which fasten 
upon an impenitent sinner at death, and 
which punish without amending him. It 
is a very mistaken idea that the sufferings 
of lost souls tend to purge away sin and 
restore to the Divine favour. Sanctified 
suffering in this world may lead to repent- 
ance and faith, but suffering has no such ne- 
cessary-consequence either here or hereafter 
In the most frightful cases of remorse of 
which we have heard, the sense of agony 
seemed to shut out all views of God except 
as an avenger. If a conscience void of 
offence, being sprinkled by the blood of 
Christ from all acute sense of guilt, is a 
priccless blessing, how awful must be their 
condition who, by a persistence in sin, are 
pursing iu their own bosom an avenger 
which, sooner or later, will sting like an 


adder, and burn as an unquenchable fire! _ 


= 


TRUE PROGRESS. 


N estimating the successes and progress 
of religion, it is not safe to rely on 
numerical increase. This is a test in part, 
but not in chief, since it is well known that 
merely natural causes may be productive 
of such increase. <A popular and fervent 
preacher may so control the emotional af- 
fections of his hearers as to produce aa 
impulsive religion, which, like a plant un- 
naturally foreed, soon withers when the 
forcing process ceases, and brings no fruit 
to perfection. Religious profession may in 
like manner be promoted by some prevalent 
influence, which, under another aspect, re- 
gulates the mere outward fashions of the 
world. Thus we have heard of a king 
embracing Christianity, and his subjects, 
as if obeying some law of court etiquette, 
following in mass his example. It is not, 
therefore, with outward indications that we 
should be satisfied in judging of the real 
progress of religion. Happy as we are to 
see the public mind and manners controlled 
in any degree by a religious sentiment, and 
by no means regardless of the numerical 
increase of professed disciples, we may be 
led into serious mistake by determining 
the progress of religion in a church by the 
length of its communion roll. All are not 
Christians who profess to be such. Mixed 
and very insufiicient motives may have 
induced a profession—a result merely for- 
mal and nominal—while a genuine work of 
the Spirit of God is required to make a 
true Christian. ‘he inquiry then should 
be, is this work of spiritual transformation 
progressing? Does the Spirit of God take 
hold of human hearts, and infuse into them 
the spirit of a new life? Are men so re- 
generated that old things pass away, and 
all things become new? 

It is one of the duties of the minister of 
the gospel, requiring large experience as 
well as delicacy and discrimination in the 
management, to judge of religious charac- 
ter, to distinguish between the wheat and 
the tares, and to look beyond the outward 
badge into the controlling principles of the 
heart. He may, it is true, be deceived 
with all his care and caution; the artificial 
may so nearly resemble the genuine in all 
outward appearances as to baffle his skill, 
yet nevertheless it is his duty to use all 
diligence in inquiring into the spiritual 
state of his flock. Ile is not to take it for 
granted that men are Christians when they 
assume an outward profession, since he 
must know from his past observation that 
the most seemingly promising cases may 
have an unhappy issue, and hence the need 
of greater carefulness in him who watches 
for souls as one who is to give account. He 
that does not give himself sedulously to 
this is but poorly qualified to judge be- 
tween the genuine and spurious, to deal 
judiciously with suspected cases, to strip off 
the mask of hypocrisy, and to find out God’s 
hidden ones. We are aware that one man 
cannot with certainty judge of another 
man’s heart, while by the rule of the tree 
being known by its fruits, the careful and 
conscientious minister of God may form a 
pretty accurate estimate of the piety of his 
people. An individual cannot be in the 
habit of close and familiar intimacy with 


God without exhibiting the marks of his 


heavenly interviews. Such an one will 
show in his improved temper, his spiritual- 
ity of mind, his love-iaspired works, how 
near he lives to God. He will grow in 
grace and increase in knowledge. 

To this advancement in spirituality, then, 
the pastor should look, and unless he can 
perceive a visible improvement in his peo- 
ple in these respects, he should not be sat- 
isfied that they are free from gross blemish- 
es, and: pay an outward respect. to ordi- 
nances. We have known large churches 
suddenly rent into factions and displaying 
the most ungracious and unchristian con- 
duct, of which a favourable report could 
have been recently made; and what must 
we infer but that the causes oftheir dis- 
traction lay much further back than the 
immediate occasion of the development. 
They had been restraining prayer, they had 
not been habitually cultivating the Chris- 
tian graces, they had been backsliders or 
hypocrites, and hence the sudden outbreak. 
Hence one of the great necessities why a 
minister should most diligently and prayer- 
fully cultivate and promote a true piety 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


| among his people. It is for their good, ) 


the Church’s good, his own comfort and 
joy. 


TRITE TRUTH. 

HAT things often repeated in our hear. 
irg should seem trite, common-place, 
threadbare, may be natural, but it is a bad 
nature which includes under this category 
the solemn truths of God’s word. We can 
scarcely imagine tbat this should be the 
case of a devout Christian; he is never 
satiated with feeding on the hidden manna; 
God’s truth must be to his regeverated taste 
sweeter than the honey and the honey- 
comb. It hen@ becomes a test of the new- 
created nature that it never tires of revealed 
truth, which is so intimately associated with 
its higher life. It needs no artificial em- 
bellishments to awaken its admiration; it 
is, in its simplicity, the wisdom and power 
of God to his salvation, and in the light of 
it the Christian walks, and in tho strength 

of it he goes on to perfection. 

It is a suspicious sign in a professing 
Christian when he is disposed to regard the 
truths which he has often heard as trite, 
unless they are dressed up in the trappings 
of eclocutionary art. He might detect, if 
he would, how little truth will serve him 
when thus ornamented, and how little ad- 
vantage he receives from it. That an unre- 
generate man should be repeiled by the 
simple statements of God’s word, may well 
be expected, as he possesses neither spirit- 
ual discernment or taste; but how can the 
children of the kingdom regard those truths 
as trite by which they bave been introduced 
into a new world of knowledge, through 


,which they have received their justification, 


aud by the agency of which they are sancti- 
fied and prepared for the glory of heaven ? 
The conclusion to which we are inevitably 
led is, that unless a man really loves his Bi- 
ble, makes it the daily counsel of his soul, 
never wearies in drinking in its refreshing 
streams, he has but slender ground upon 
which to found his claims of Christian life. 
Alas! how many are convicted of false pro- 
fession by their manifest distaste for great, 
heart-searching truths of God’s word! 


THEOLOGY OF THE NEWSPAPERS. 


Ky need scarcely say that the theology of 
the daily newspapers is generally loose 
and disjointed. We speak not of the infi- 
del portion of the press, from which nothing 
but sneers can be expected; but of the bet- 
ter portion, which would be offended should 
we impugn their Christian character. No 
mischievous intention may be detected, no 
harm may be meant, and yet serious per- 
version of scriptural terms and ideas is often 
conveyed. There is but one true interpre- 
tation of such terms as expiation and atone- 
ment in a moral and religious point of 
view; they relate to the wonderful work of 
the incarnate Saviour, who bore our sins in 
his own body on the tree, and thus made 
satisfaction for them to the offended justice 
of God; and yet what is more eommon 
than the announcement that some grievous 
criminal has on the gallows expiated his « 
guilt and made atonement to the viola- 
ted law? Now it can only be truthfully 
said that he has suffered the just pun- 
ishment of his sin, and‘that the law in 
his case has vindicated its just claims. In 
no proper sense has he expiated his guilt, 
or atoned to the broken law, by thus being 
compelled, against his will, to suffer the 
law’s penalty. The use of such terms, in 
such connections, is not always restricted 
in the minds of readers to the temporal 
relations of the sufferer, but are regarded 
as reaching to his future condition, as if 
the supposed expiation or atonement had 
made all right, and availed for the.crimi- 
nal’s acceptance with God. ‘Thus an im- 
proper and ignorant use of words is made 
to teach a dangerously false doC@trine. 

It is frequently the case too, in obituary 
eulogies of the dead, and of those who 
never professed to be beliovers in Christ’s 
gospel, to say that their pure spirits, which 
no guilty stain had ever marred, has passed 
into the heavens, or that their integrity and 
charity had gone before them to prepare 
for them a crownof glory. The Scriptures 
positively assert that all have sinned, that 
the natural and uprenewed heart is desper- 
ately wicked, and that the best men are 
saved by grace, not by works. We might 
instance other cases in which the essential 
doctrines of the gospel are perverted in the 
daily papers, read by thousands, and exert- 
ing no small influence on their faith and 
modes of speech. 


NEW YORK EVANGELICAL ALLI- 
ANCE. 


IIE. great interest which has lately been 
felt in New York city, in behalf of 
those destitute of the means of grace, has 
led to the formation of an Evangelical Alli- 
ance, to take measures to provide for the 
want. This Alliance met for the first time 
last Sabbath evening, 28th ult. in the Fifth | 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, where the 
movement was formally inaugurated. The 
object and need of the organization are 
clearly set forth in the introductory state- 
ment read hy the Secretary, the» Rev. 
Charles C. Goss, from which we make the 
following extracts: 

‘‘ An increase of labour for the preaching 
of the gospel is greatly needed in our city. 
Two hundred evangelical pastors are all that 
we have. Aduwitting that they are ade- 
quate to the spiritual wants of the 205,580 
persons provided with church sittings, then 
we need, in the same proportion, for the 


638,161 as yet unprovided for 400 more 


places of worship, with as many persons to 
labour for the spiritual good of this num- 
ber. 

“The object of this alliance is to endea- 
vour to meet, in part, the destitution above 
named. We intend to do this by the preach- 
ing of the gospel to the neglected masses, 
with the use of such other means as Provi- 
dence shall direct; to do this by the aid of 
such clergymen and laymen as can be se- 
cured, and whose talents are adapted to this 
special class. very member of the alliance 
also will be expected to labour in some way 
in this great work. Our object is not to 
build houses of worship, but to rent places 
for the brief periods that the meetings are 
held, this being more economical, and, as 
we think, better adapted to reach the class — 
intended. We propose to rent a theatre, or 
some other place on Broadway, to be open 
every Sunday evening, so that the thousands 
on and about that great thoroughfare may 
have a place where they can feel free to go 
and hear the gospel; to open, if possible, 
another such place in the Bowery during 
the winter months; and to open halls and 
cellars lower down in the city—several of. 
which are already in operation. We pro- 
pose also to institute open air preaching, in 
accordance with law; thus following the 
example of Christ, in carrying the gospel to 
the people. 

‘‘Qur object is not to Jabour as a sect, 
and for the special benefit of any sect, but 
for the interest of those not provided with 
seats in the house of God, and to co-operate 
with the churches in gathering this class 
into the fold of Christ. Such, in brief, is 
the need of such an organization and the 
special: work it proposes to accomplish.” 

After the reading of this report interest- 


ing addresses were made by the Rev. Drs. 
Hoge and Tyng, and by William E. Dodge, 


November 3, 1860. 


Esq. The new society is hereafter to mect 


on the first Wednesday of every month in 


the Bible House. 

We feel assured that the startling facts 
brought out in the report of Mr. Goss will 
give such an impulse to this new enterprise 
as to place it at once among the foremost 
of the agencies employed in the great city 
of New York for improving the temporal 
and spiritual condition of its population. 
May Ged bless all such efforts, and speedily 
bring about the cbjects they contemplate. 


POETRY. 


‘poeta nascitur, non fit,’’ is a true. 


saying. Pvetry is a natural, rather 
than an acquired gift. Art and careful 
study may be legitimately employed in ac- 
quiring the necessary adjuncts for the right 
expression of poetical thought and feeling, 
but they cannot originate them. It would 
save editors of periodical journals a vast 
amount of trouble if this fact was generally 
believed and acted on. Many essay to 
write poetry in a manner purely mechani- 
cal, and what but machine-made rhymes 
can be expected where the poetic per- 
ception is absent? In many cases which 
fall under our notice even the mechanical 
exccution betrays ignorance of all rules, 
and a total deficiency in musical rythm. 
That the writers cannot detect this is very 
satisfactory proof that they have mistaken 
their vocation. If, however, they will 
write, they should have the discretion not 
to seek publication. We have sometimes 
received communications of the kind accom- 
panied by the singular acknowledgment 
that it is the first essay of the kind ever 
made, or that the writer is very young! 


-This is a very strong reason why it should 


not appear before that old and fastidious 
public which does not wish to be occupied 
with juvenilities. Skill in writing both 
prose and verse should be acquired by long 
practice and labour, before we put ina claim 
to public attention? While our practice 
has been very lenient towards contributors, 
we would, for the good of the writers of 
poetry, so called, as well as our own com- 
fort, recommend that if the inclination to 
write is strong, to indulge it on whole 
quires of paper, to be laid quietly aside for 
future examMation, and not to be obtruded 
on public attention until more deliberate 
and careful examination shall pronounce 
them worthy. We say not this captiously, 
but with the kindest feelings to all con- 
cerned. 


THE CHURCH. 


HE Methodist, one of the ablest journals 

of its denomination, remarks: 

‘American Methodism needs something— 
whatever that may be—to give it steadiness 
and balance. If it shall be recorded, that it 
divided twice within twenty years, the world 
may well doubt of its future. While it will 
then be conceded that we had the energy to 
build up a vast ecclesiastical system, it will 
be added that we lacked the wisdom necessary 
to give it perpetuity.” 

In referring to this, the Church Intelli- 
gencer (Episcopal) promptly and very con- 
fidently proffers its advice as follows: 

will suggest to our what 
that ‘something’ is which American Method- 
ism ‘needs;’ it is The Church.” 

The prescription is certainly very brief, 
and if our Methodist brethren will only 
‘take it with their eyes shut,” who knows 
what a miracle of cure it may work? If, 
however, they should insist on knowing 
the composition of the wonder-working 
medicine, the whole efficacy of it may be 
defeated. As, for instance, should they 
inquire, what is the Church? Is it the 
body with the Pope or the Queen as its 
visible head; with its apostolically derived 
cardinals in the one case, or with its arch- 
bishops and bishops in the other? or is it 
the bondage of an enforced and formal 
ritualism, or a superstructure raised on 
thirty-nine articles, so judiciously framed as 
to be Calvinistic to the Calvinist, or Armi- 
nian to the Arminian, or any thing or no- 
thing, as men may be pleased to interpret 
them? or is it Puseyism, or High-church, 
or. Low-church, or Broad-church? or is it 
simple outward conformity to prescribed 
ceremonies, with the largest latitude allow- 
ed for all internal differences? These and 
such inquiries might possibly defer the 
taking of the dose. The medicine is not 
so simple in its composition as might at 
first seem, and the sick Methodist might 
be in some doubt as to his ability to swal- 
low a whole hierarchy with all these rough 
incrustations. The Church Intelligencer, 
like the herb-doctor, has his never-failing 
cure of hemlock or hellebore for all human 


‘ills, whether in the form of spasms, pains, 


cramps, contusions, or broken bones; it is 
the Church which has never been able to 
beal its own disorders—which is to cure 
all the disorders of others. We have no 
doubt, however, that a dose of Church, as 
understood by the Intelligencer, would pro- 
duce powerful effects on the Methodists— 


it would operate as a febrifuge to cool down | 


their heats, and put a stop to their loud 
prayers and noisy revivals. A wet blanket 
suits some cases. 

Had the Methodist asked our advice in 
the premises, we should have prescribed as 
follows:—Get your ministers and laymen 
to adhere closely to the simple gospel of 
Christ, and avoid for the future all crotch- 
etty notions and hobby-riding. Our word 
for the efficacy of this. 


Frencou Protestants.—lIn the present 
aspects of French Protestantism there are 
said to be many very encouraging facts. It 
is believed that there are now about one 
million six hundred thousand Protestants 
in France—an increase of perhaps half a 
million since 1800. 


New IN CONSTANTINOPLE.— 
The Rev Dr. Hamlin, of Constantinople, is 
now in Maine, his native State, having re- 
turned to this country to make the. plans 
for the new college about to be erected in 
Constantinople, by the munificence of cer- 
tain wealthy gentlemen in New York. 


MISSION TO THE DESCENDANTS OF THE 
Huauenots IN Lonpon.—Our English 
journals infurm us of the organization of a 
society for benefitting the descendants of 
the Huguenots now residing in Spitalfields 
and Bethnal Green, England. 


DatnkinG Fountains.—The Metropoli- 
tan free-drinking fountains of London are 
effecting much for temperance. One hun- 
dred have already been erected. These 
fountains are really a most.admirable and 
benevolent device, and ought to be intro- 
duced into all our American cities without 


delay. 


Renicious MoveMEenT IN Prussta.— 
A Prussian clergyman has come to this 
country on a special mission from the reli- 
gious department of the government, to 


investigate the great religious movement of 
/ 1857-8, which still lives in the daily union 


prayer-meetings. They have heard of the 
great revival ia this country, and have read 
our publications relating to it. The kiog 
and the people feel a deep interest in the 
subject, and he has been sent over here to 


| 


gather up the results and learn the facts. 


He has travelled over England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales, with his inquiries on 
his tongue, and now he is here where the 
revival began. 


| 


1 


For the Presbyterian. 


DISABLED MINISTERS’ FUND. 


Messrs. Editors—The coutributors to the 
fund for the aid of ‘disabled clergymen in 
need, and, the indigent widows and or- 
phans of deceased clergymen,” do not 
know with what grateful feelings their 
gifts are received; how much anxiety is 
allayed; how much comfort imparted; and 
how many tears are wiped away. The 
Committee for disbursing this money con- 
sider their correspondence with these breth- 
ren as confidential, and are scrupulous 
about the publishing of names, or of mak- 
ing any disclosures by which the feelings 
of any should be pained. But the spirit 
with which these brethren receive even 
inadequate aid may be seen in the fol- 
lowing extract from a Ietter sent us by 
one of them. His official life has been 
long, his labours abundant, and he has 
held a high position both as a preacher 
and man of letters. After so many years 
of usefulness and honour in the ministry, 
during which his salary has been sufficient 
to furnish him only a scanty supply of 
daily bread, he found himself penniless, 
worn out, and languishing. Ie will par- 
don us for sending you this portion of 
one of his letters, which does so much 
honour to himself, while it is suited to 
procure much sympathy for the cause 
which he unwittingly pleads with such 


touching eloquence: 


‘Under God, I feel very grateful to my 
brethren for the provision they have made 
for alleviating the condition of ‘disabled 
ministers,’ &c. The sum, of. course, is not 
adequate for the support of the recipient 
and his family; but the sum itself, and the 
brotherly love which supplies it, are a 
means of refreshing the heart, and encour- 
aging the worn-out and languishing to bear 
affliction with comparatively greater cheer- 
fulness and trust in Him who provides food 
for the raven, and sustains the sparrow.” 

ONE oF THE DispuRsina ComMITTEE. 


LETTER FROM ILLINOIS. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


The Great State of Illinois — The Synod of 
Chicago— Monmouth, its place of meeting— 
Personnel of Synod. — 

Avrora, Illinois, Oct. 27, 1860. 

Messrs. Editors—The Synod of Chicago is a 
young and vigorous cutgrowth of the Synod of 
Illinois. It is but six years old, and yet it has 
a membership, when full, of over two hundred. 
It embraces a large and fertile portion of this 
great railroad State of Illinois. Bounded on 
the north by the Wisconsin line, which stretches 
from Lake Michigan to the Mississippi river, 
on the south it has an irregular curved line, 
formed by the course of the Irequois, Kanka- 
kee, and Illinois rivers,* reaching from the 
Indiana State line on the east to the ‘‘ Father 
of Waters” on the West. Indiana shelters it 
upon the east, and the great river already 
named washes its western border from Galena 
to the southern line of Pike county. Many 
railroads traverse it east and west, north and 
south. Beautiful towns adorn its smiling 
prairies; an inexhaustible soil invites the la- 
bour of the agriculturist; a teeming, indus- 
trious population grow rich upon its broad 
acres; and, what is at least equally pertinent 
to the character and work of the Synod, ram- 
pant errors, languishing piety, vacant and 
feeble churches, demand the self-denying la- 
bour and ceaseless watchfulness of the minis- 
ter of Christ. Physically, it is indeed a mag- 
nificent country, and the more I see of it, the 
less I wonder that the ‘poor Indian” could at 
last be induced to abandon it only by the cruel 
arguments of gunpowder, lead, and bayonets. 
Morally, it is full of such attractions as inter- 
est the heart of one who sympathizes with a 
Saviour dishonoured, with truth rejected, and 
supplanted by the most impudent and unblush- 
ing errors; with the scattered sheep of Christ; 
with struggling churches, and souls ready to 
perish. On this field our Church has many 
conflicts to wage, many battles to win, and 
many laurels to place upon the Saviour’s brow. 
The pledge and earnest of all these are to be 
found in the settled opposition to her doctrines 
and order, the victories she has already won, 
the enlarged facilities she is acquiring to hold 
her past, and press forward to new conquests. 
The Presbyteries of Schuyler, Rock River, and 
Chicago, now constitute this Synod, and have 
under their care more than a hundred churches, 
Some of these are already strong and self- 
sustaining; many are weak, needing the fos- 
tering care of our Board of Missions. Much 
land yet remains to be possessed, and we will 
double our numbers in the next score, if not 
decade of years. ‘Keep them out,” said 
President B , in reference to our churches, 
‘‘for if they are once planted, you can’t kill 
them; they’ll hold on and live. We have 
no quarrel with them, because’we know what 
they are, and where to find them -but keep 
them out.” This has been the policy of Con- 
gregationalists planted here originally by the 
‘‘Plan of Union,” some of whose strongest 
churches were once New-school Presbyterian, 
and sustained by the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society. Co-operative Christianity has 
worked well for our Congregational brethren. | 
We can’t, however, be kept out. We have 
our mission to fulfil, our work to do on this 
field, and must needs do it. 

We met on the 18th inst., in the city of 
Monmouth, in Warren county. This is quite 
a town. Its surroundings are beautiful. The 
Chicago and Burlington Railroad passes 
through it. A rich farming and grazing 
country sustains it, and withal, it is the seat 
of the, College and Theological Seminary of 
our United Presbyterian brethren. The Rov. 
R. C. Matthews is the pastor of our church 
here—an earnest labourer and well beloved by 
his people. This church is one of the largest 
in the Synod. 

W. W. Llarsha of Dixon, the last Moderator, 
preached the opening sermon; subject, ‘* The 
power of thought, and the duty of the Church 
to guide and control it for good.” The Rey. 
Mr. Henderson of Mendota was chosen Mode- 
rator. Not quite a hundred members are pre- 
sent, and a much smaller number of ruling 
elders than ought to be. When will the elder- 
ship magnify their office, and exert their ap- 
propriate influence in our Church courts? 
Some fine faces and striking characters ap- 
pear in this body of Western presbyters, 
earnest men, assombled together like the 
council of Jerusalem, to do the Master’s work, 
and examine the state of the churches, 

President Pillsbury, venerable in appear- 
ance and honoured for his pioneer labours, is 
among his brethren. Dr. Candee, whose 
strength is still unbroken, and whose zeal is 
yet fervent, is easily distinguished. There, 
too, is the large head and bright eye of bro- 
ther Chase; by his side is Dr. Warren of 
Quincy, who has spent fifteen years in mis- 
sionary service in India; Dr. Jamieson, of 
Millersburg, his co-labourer among the hea- 
then, sits a little beyond him. There, under 
that window, I notice the raven hair and keen 
eye of the Bishop of Sterling; and near by is 
the calm, expressive, open face of Dr. L——, 
Professor of Church History in our Seminary 
of the North-west. There, at a side-desk, 
using his pen, is Dr. S——, our Professor of 
Hebrew, with his steel-mixed goatee, bis deep- 
set eye, and beetling brow; sitting at the 
Moderator’s left. is our Permanent Cierk, the 
Bishop of Kooxville, and son of an early and 
honoured missionary among our Western I[ndi- 
ans—a striking figure. Here is @ man, vene- 
rable in years, a ruling elder, the father of the 
Rev. Dr. Dickson of Baltimore, and at one 
time Superintendent of Public Works in Penn- 
sylvania. There, to», I notice another ruling 
elder, the Hon W. B. Seates of Chicagt, late 
Chief Justice of Illinois. But I must forbear. 
It is a noble body of men, ready to do any 
service demanded by the Master, and now 
laying foundations broad and deep upon 


* Brown, Schuyler, Fulton, 


Peoria, and Putnam | 
counties are excepted. 


which to build the temple of his grace and 
glory in this land. 
I have yet several topics I wish to present, 
but I must defer them till your next issue. 
Yours very truly, A. LL, 


For the Presbyterian. 


TER-CENTENARY. 


Extract from the Minutes of the Synod 
of New Jersey, in session at Trenton, New 
Jersey, October, 1860: 

Resolved, That it be recommended to all 
the ministers of this Synod to present to all 
their churches, on the 23d of December next 
the subject of the Reformation, as to its causes, 
doctrines, and effects, in order thus to com- 
memorate the Ter-centenary of the first meet- 
ing of the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, the precious germ from which almost 
all the Presbyterian Churches in England, Ire- 
land, and America have sprung. 

Resolved, That this Synod invites the min- 
isters of all the Synods connected with our 
General Assembly, and all Presbyterian min- 
isters in the United States to unite with them 
in this celebration. 

_ Resolved, That these resolutions be pub- 

lished in the various religious papers in this 

country, signed by the Moderator and Clerks. 
R. K. Roperrs, Moderator. 

Georce Hate, 
Apranam Gosman, Clerks, 


SYRIA. 


The correspondent of the Boston Tya- 
veller, under date of Beirut, September 23, 
1860, says: 

The arrival and the arrest of Said Beg 
Jumblast, with some of his compeers, are 
indications of the most vigorous measures 
against the Druses. The result was evi- 
dently not anticipated by the Begs, who 
are now cut off from flight and all hope of 
escape. Their followers who remained in 
the Lebanon, unwilling to venture within 
the reach of Fuad Pasha’s arm, have now 
begun to overrun the Moslem villages near 
Damascus, and reports have been received 
this morning of the destruction of two large 
Moslem settlements, in which the houses 


were burned, the property carried off, and - 


the inhabitants massacred. Should this 
policy become general, and the Druses de- 
termine to fight for their existence, Leba- 
non will see bloodier sights than havo 
hitherto transpired. The chief warriors 
and great captains have not surrendered 
themselves, and will be able to shed much 
innocent blood, and occasion much trouble 
and confusion before they can be subdued 
or checked. 

The departure of Fuad Pasha yesterday 
with a large detachment of the Turkish 
army for Sidon, with a view of going to 
Hasbeyia, is an indication that the ‘Turks 
are quite prepared for the Druse campaign, 
and that Fuad Pasha will himself take the 
field. He is a host in himself, and not a 
poor soldier, as his campaign in (reece 
will testify. | | 

Should the Christians be enabled to 
build their houses, plant their crops, bury 
their dead, and regain their foothold in 
the Druse districts of Mount Lebanon, we 
may look for their re-establishment in their 
homes upon a better basis than before, as 
in all probability they will have a Christian 
instead of a Druse Governor. 

Information has just been received that 
fourteen out of the thirty-seven Druse chiefs 
have surrendered themselves to the Govern- 


ment, while the others, determined on re- ~ 


sistance, are doing all the mischief in their 
power to Christian property. 

Guards from the American Consulate 
have been sent to the mountains for tho 
protection of such Americans as are exposed 
to the fury. of the religious fugitives, and as 
the Druses are determined to fight to the 
death, sanguinary conflicts may be expected 
between them and the French army,‘as well 
as the Arabs and the Government troops. 

Letters from Damascus state that the 
trials are still going on. Nine Moslems 
were hung last week, and others have been 
condemned to death. One of their number 
was a Druse who had been at the massacre 
of Hasbeyia, another was the actual mur- 
derer of the Irish missionary, Mr. Graham. 

Upon the reception of the present of the 
pistols from the President, Abd-el-Kader 
called at once upon Mr. Meshaka, the 
United States Consular Agent at Damascus, 
to express his high appreciation of the gift. 

I see many reports in American papers 
of 30,000 women having been carried away 
from Damascus, by the Arabs and Koords. 
The fact is that there were only 25,000 
Christian inhabitants in the city. It is pos- 
sible that a few hundred were thus carried 
away, possibly a thousand, but probably 
much less would be more in accordance 
with the truth. 

There is a great deal of sickness at present 
in Damascus, and it is feared that on ac- 


count of the great number of unburied dead 


bodies under the walls of the ruined houses, 
plague and pestilence will ravage the city. 
Later accounts which, however, lack con- 
firmation say:—‘Since the departure of 
uad Pasha from Syria, the Mussulmans 
had recommenced their massacres and kill- 


The 
ns were furious against the Chris- 
ad threatened the life of the 
Russian Coysul.” 

The greatest destitution still prevails 
among the refugees at Beirut. More than 
twenty thousand persons are daily fed by 
the Anglo-American Committee, and so 
great is the press and clamour of the throng 
applying for relief, that a guard of soldiers 
is necessary to preserve peace. Our Ame- 
rican missionaries are all actively cugaged 
in affording all the relief possible, the Rev. 
H. H. Jessup having charge of the provi- 
sion department, Dr. Thomson of the de- 
partment of clothing, and Drs. Van Dyck 
and Barclay giving their care to the sick 
and wounded in the hospitals. 


— 


Tue Reiicious DissENstIons IN Sr. 
religious dis- 
sensions in St. George’s in-the-Kast, Lon- 
don, were resumed on Sunday evening, 7th 
ult. The churchwardens, anticipating a 
riot in cunsequence of the sentence of im- 
prisonment on a labourer who had misbe- 
haved the previous Sunday, closed the gal- 
lery. The Rev. gentleman who read the 
prayers was constantly interrupted, and the 
responses were bawled out by a large number 
of persons, whose evident determination was 
tu drown the vuices of the choristers in the 
organ-loft. In the second lesson the word 
“imprisonment” occurred. A loud laugh 
and shout followed its utterance, and the 
prayer for bishops and curates was received 
with coughing and derisive cheers. 
Granp Requiem For THE Irish 
GADE.—A_  Poutifical High Mass, in offer- 
ance for the fallen soldiers of the Papal 
army, tovuk place October 12th, in the Ro- 
man Catholic Cathedral, Dublin, on a scale 
of unusual grandeur. The Archbishop of 
Dublin and five other Roman Catholic pre- 
lates and about four hundred priests assisted. 
The Cathedral was filled with an immense 
concourse of the Roman Catholic popula- 


tion. A crowd, unable to obtain admittance, 
filled the street outside. The Roman Catho- 
lic journals which give the proceedings, 
appear In mourning. 


celestastical Arecord. 

The post office address of the Rev. Justus 
T. Umsted is Cochranville, Chegter county, 
Penns ylvania. 

The Rev. C Hi. Skillman, formerly of Lu- 
zerne, New York, has taken charge of the 
church in Eatonton, Georgia. 

The Rev. John M. Buchanan of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, has declined a call to the First 
Presbyterian Church of New Brunswick, 


New Jersey. 
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Foreign Items. 


Wuerre tuk Turkisa Revenve Goes. 
—The private purse of the Sultan of Tur- 
key per anoum is one million two bundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. To this must 
‘be added the annual allowance for the Sul- 
tan’s mother and stepmothers, his Majesty’s 


_ brother, his sons, his sisters, married daugh- 


ters and sons-in-laws, which amount in all 
to about one million additional. No wonder 
that with such an absorption of finances the 
Turkish Government finds itself weak and 
inefficient. The revenue of Great Britain 
is about $350,000,000; that of Turkey 
about $50,000,000. The salaries of the 
English Cabinet, consisting of fifteen wem- 
bers, at an average of $25,000 each, amount 
to $375,000 a year, while those of the Turk- 
ish Ministry (Mushirs ivcluded) amount to 
about $950,000. | 


A Nover Yacntr.—A yacht of novel 
construction has been built at Exmouth, 
England. In form it resembles a swan. 
Its length is 17 feet 6 inches; height, 7 
feet 3 inches, with the head 16 feet above 
the water line. The sails project on each 
side, in the shape of wings, and a novel 
mode of propulsion is adopted by using a 
pair of feet at the bottom of the vessel, 
which are constructed of steel'and web, so 
contrived that in moving forward the foot 
contracts, but in moving backward it ex- 
pands, thus imitating the motion of a swan’s 
foot, and propelling the vesscl. Motion is 
given to these fect by means of a lever, 
worked like the handle of a fire engine. 


_ The yacht is provided with a cookery appa- 


ratus and a dining table. On removing the 
top of the table ladies can fish through the 
opening in the bottom of the vessel with 
that entire privacy in which it is known 
that they delight. 

Tue Pops, n1s BANKER, AND CARDINAL 
Wiseman.—“ His Holiness,” saysthe Turin 
correspondence of the London 7'imes, “ ap- 


wae for money the other day, and the | 


anker, Torlonia, after asking free leave of 
speech, pointed out to him where money 


~ could be found, charging Cardinal Antonelli 


with the recent embezzlement of eight mil- 
lions of money. Jl’resently Cardinal Wise- 
man brought the same charge against the 
Secretary of State. The Pope turned his 
back upon the plain-spoken banker and the 


-blunt English prelate, and would hear never 


a word against his Minister. Wiseman 
came from the audience completely crest- 
fallen, and was heard to say, ‘It was full 
time to bow to the hand of Providence, by 
which the downfall of the temporal power 
was visibly decreed.’ ”’ 


THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS. —The theologi- 
cal faculties of Prussia of the six universi- 
ties had, during the last session, fifteen 
hundred and forty-two students under train- 
ing; this number, reported by German 
journals, includes, we suppose, Roman 
Catholi¢s.— London News of the Churches. 


SPonTANEOUS ComBusTion.—A disas- 
trous fire recently occurred in Long Acre, 
London, caused by the spontaneous combus- 
tion of lamp black. It is said that but a 
few drops of linsced oil in a cask of lamp 
black will cause combustion. If this is so, 
those who ship tarpaulins prepared with oil 
and lamp black, should be certain that they 
are thoroughly dried before packing. 


A Propuecy.—<A French meteorologist, 
named Renou, predicts a series of severe 
winters, of which the approaching winter 
is to be the first, and that of 1871 the most 
severe. M. Renou thinks he has discover- 
ed that these groups of severe winters re- 


- turn in forty-one years, and that the increase 


of spots on the sun indicates them. He 
also finds that unusual displays of aurora 
borealis and frequent earthquakes are 
simultaneous with the increase of spots on 
the su# and severe winters. 

VatuE or Corron.—Late statistics 
show that 5,000,000 persons are supported 
in England by cotton; that 30,000,000 
spindles are employed in the production of 


the yarns; and that the capital absorbed 


exceeds $750,000,000. Four-fifths of the 
cotton consumed in Kngland—800,000,000 
pounds—is American. 


Insanity.—A citizen of Ber- 
lin, Prussia—a man in comfortable circum- 
stances—is periodically attacked with a 
desire to knock off hats. Le afterwards 
makes up the loss to the astonished victim 
of this strange fancy by the payment of 
three thalers. According to the calculation 
of his family, in the.past year he has been 
obliged to make good the loss of two hun- 
dred and sixty-seven hats. At a recent 
musical festival, fifty-three hats were sacri- 
ficed to this curious frenzy, and, for the 
evening’s entertainment, he paid a hundred 


and fifty-nine thalers. 


—_ 


LITERATURE.—The London periodicals, 
daily, weekly, and monthly, are swallowing 
up all the literary talent of Kngland. Ten- 
nyson writes for them, so do Thackeray, 
Dickens, Trollope, Savage Landor, Ruskin, 
the Brownings, Lord John Russell, Lord 
John Manners, and many others. Books 
seem to be at a discount, but all the world 
finds time to read the magazines and news- 
papers. Consequently the novelists, the 
poets, the art critics, the scientific men, the 
philosophers submit to the law they cannot 
repeal. 


Late Hours’ Courtsuip.—A_ public 
mecting of the young men of Dollar was 
held on Wednesday evening. A resolution, 
nearly in the following terms, was unani- 
mously adopted by the meeting :—“ That 
the young men comprising this meeting, 
conscious of the great evils resulting from 
meetings at late’ hours with the opposite 
sex, resolve that henceforth they will ob- 
serve ‘elders’ hours’ in the visitation of 
their sweethearts and female acquaintances.” 
—Edinburgh Courant. 


Srneutar Event.—It will be recollected 
that recently two men were shot through 
the head, at the ort, Littlehampton, while 
at rifle practice, by a comrade snapping his 
gun, as he had_ intended, at one of them, 
but the piece, contrary to his belief, being 
loaded, the ball passed through the head of 
the first one and then the other. It is not 
a little remarkable that both have recovered; 
but, strange to say, the man by whom the 
accideut was occasioned has since died. So 
depressed was he, and so great had been 
the shoek on the system at having been the 
cause of the disaster, that he could not be 
rallied. 

Tue Movine Giacrers.—In 1827 
ran up 2 little cabin at the base of a rock 
which divides the Finster Aar from the 
Lauter-Aar tributaries. Returning in 1850, 
he found that it had sailed down the frozen 
stream to a distance of about 330 feet. Six 
years afterwards this nomadic mansion had 
advaneed upwards of 2400 feet; and when 
Agassiz fell in with it in 1841, greatly to 
his surprise he discovered that it had_per- 
formed a journey of 4400 feet since its erec- 
tion. There it was, as sound and well pre- 
served after its lonely travels, as if it had 
been kept under a glass case all the while. 
In 1787 De Saussure left a ladder on the 
Glacier du Geant. In 1830 it was found 
embedded in the Mer de Glace, having tra- 
yelled the intervening distance at the rate 
of 375 feet per annum.—Lritish Quarterly 
Review. 

THe Pore’s GENERAL DENOUNCING 
OssERVANCE.—The following is 
copied from the official Gazette of Perugia 
for September 26.:— Telegraphic Dispatch 
from General Lamoricigre to his Excellency 
the Minister of War at Rome—‘ Whereas, 
the telegraphic wires are broken every 
night—sometimes on one line and some- 
times on another—the want of a post on 
Sundays is a serious military calamity. 
There are certain times in which it is per- 
mitted to work on the fields on Sundays 
and holidays; and I believe the time is 
come in which Rome ought to establish 


»in the plains of Mogane. 


the custom of the going and the coming of 
the post on Sundays as on other days. 


| formally demand the suppression of this 


bigotry, which is only worthy of the Protest- 
antism of England,iand which does nothing 
else than favour the indolence of the public 
servants.— Spoleto to Rome, Sept 10, 1860. 
.—De LamouicrerE, General-in Chief. 


THE Srereoscore.—Sir David Brewster, 
inquiring into the history of the stereoscope, 
finds that its fundamental principle was 
well known even to Euclid; that it was dis- 
tinctly described by Galen 1500 years ago; 
and that Giambatista Porta had, in 1599, 
given such a complete drawing of the two 
separate pictures as seen by each eye, and 
of the combined picture placed between 
them, that we recognize in it not only the 
principle, but the construction of the stereo- 
scope. 


Mournrut Event.—The city of Veron 
witnessed, on the Ist of October, a repel 
tion of one of those dreadful spectacles, the 
sight of which the Italian subjects of Aus- 
tria had been spared since the conclusion of 
the Villafranca preliminaries. A young 
man, the son of a respectable engineer at 
Milan, whose name is not given, has been 
led through the streets to be shot in a place 
outside the walls of the fortress, his crime 
being the alleged one of conspiracy against 
the State. The streets through which the 
mournful procession wended its way were 
filled with a large concourse of people. 
Every window was occupied by ladies dressed 
in mourning, and their eyes streaming with 
tears at the sight of a fine young fellow in 
the prime of life going to be executed. 


THE PRINCE A MILLIONAIRE.—The 
Home Journal says :—Quite independent of 
his fine prospect of a throne, the Prince of 
Wales, it appears, is a very rich young 
man—worth $3,500,000. This vast sum 
has arisen from the surplus revenues from 
the estates of the Ducky of Cornwall, to 
which he became entitled immediately after 
he was born, and which have been accumu- 
lating with interest from that time, and this 
fund will go on increasing until he, as other 
subjects of the Queen, attain the age of 
twenty-one, so that by that time, the amount 
of money he will stand possessed of will be 
nearly $5,000,000 in hard cash. 


Srreet 1n Lonpon.—The 
London Star of the 12th ult. says:—The 
Metropolitan street railroad question was 
again brought before the Marylebone Repre- 
sentative Vouncil yesterday. The enter- 
prising Mr. Train, of Boston, Massachusetts, 
attended in support of his plan, and Mr. 
Wilkinson, on behalf of the London General 
Omnibus Company, and a gentleman named 
Custis, ppeared for the purpose of urging 
delay, both of these parties having schemes 
of their own to promote. The vestry, how- 
ever, resolved by a very decided majority 
to accede to Mr. Train’s application. We 
may soon expect to see these street railroads 
as common in England as they are in the 
great cities of America. 


LarGe Receipts oF SILVER IN ENG- 
LAND.—The steamer Farmaman arrived at 
Southampton, England, on the Ist of the 
month. Had on board $5,662,000 in silver 
from the West Indies and Mexico. It was 
contained in 2168 packages, was landed in 
seven hours, and deposited in thirty-six 
railroad wagons, drawn by two engines. At 
London it was transferred to thirty-six street 
wagons, and was drawn by upwards of one 
hundred horses. It took seven hours to 
receive the whole in the vaults of the Bank 
of England. 


General Items. 


THANKSGIVING. — The Governors of 
Pennsylvania, Maine, New Hampshire, New 
York, New Jersey, and Ohio, have appoint- 
ed Thursday, the 29th of November, as 
Thanksgiving Day. | 

REVIVAL IN THE SANDWICH ISLANDS.— 
The Honolulu Advertiser of August 16th 
says:—‘ A religiois revival has been in 
progress for some weeks among the native 
population, and frequent meetings are held. 
On Sabbath evenings, for the past three or 
four wecks,‘the Stone Church and Smith’s 
Church, (the services being held alternately 
in the above places,) have been crowded to 
overflowing. On these occasions, men and 
women rise up and address the assembly, 
after the manner of Methodist camp-meet- 
ings. This revival commenced in Koolau, 
and has extended all over Oohu, and we 
trust may have a good result.” 

METEOROLOGICAL CoNGRESS.—M. Que- 
telet, the perpetual secretary of the French 
Academy, says that the enterprise proposed 
by the United States, under the direction 
of Lieutenant Maury, of a meteorological 
congress, will be accomplished on a large 
scale. Very distinguished men are dis- 
posed to attend. Te is about to visit Eng- 
land on account of it. The general con- 
gress of Vienna has charged him with the 
duty of making up a general programme 
for meteorological observations all over the 
globe. Unity of views is necessary in these 
observations. Thirty nations have assented 
to it, and several are already at work. Sci- 
ence has thus accomplished a confederation 
of nations which politics has attempted in 
vain. 

EXPLoIts OF GARIBALDI.—The amazing 
exploits of the great captain of modern Italy 
are thus summed -up:—F our months have 
passed away since (Garibaldi landed with his 
eighteen hundred men, northern Italians 
and Hungarians, at Marsala. During that 
period he has marched more than four hun- 
dred and fifty miles, fought many battles, 
great and small, stormed three fortified 
towns, taken possession of three of the 
largest and finest cities of the Italian peo- 
ple, organized civil government wherever he 
has marched, cfeated and disciplined ar- 
mies, appointed generals, carried on an ex- 
tensive correspondence, defeated the schemes 
and intrigues of the enemies of Italian inde- 
pendence, whether those enemies were Nea- 
politan royalists, Jesuit traitors, or Mazzi- 
nian visionaries. Verily, he has had enough 
todo. It is well that he is a man of the 
most strictly temperate habits, or he could 
not have gone through all this toil, beneath 
the burning sun of Southern Italy. 


Wat 1s Reap.—Mr. Mudie, the fa- 
mous proprictor of a circulating library in 
London, furnishes the London Atheneum 
the following list of the total number of 
wo:iks added to the establishment since 
January, 1858. It indicates, to seme ex- 


tent, the relative circulation of various | 


classes of works in the current literature: 
History and Biography, 87,210 volumes; 
Travel and Adventure, 50,572 volumes; 
Fiction, 165,445 volumes; Miscellaneous, 
including works of Science and Religivn, 
and the principal Reviews, 80,856 volumes; 
total, 891,083 volumes. 

REMARKABLE MOVEMENT IN PersIa.— 
The Vekaia, the official organ of the Court 
of Teheran, announces that thirty thousand 
families of a nomadic tribe who have until 
now subsisted by the sale of their cattle and 
robbery, have been colonized and settled in 
villages, built at the expense of the Crown, 
on the right bank of the Lower Araxes, and 
The warlike tribe 
to which they belong, known as the Chah- 
sevene, has for centuries been the terror of 
the peaceable population of this portion of 
Persia, and especially merchants, whose 
caravans they were continually pillaging. 
Henceforth compelled to confine themselves 
to agricultural pursuits, they will increase 
the labouring population of the country by 
more than one hundred and fifty thousand 
souls. Their serdar, Aziz Khan, who has 
aided the Government in the colonization, 
has been generously recompensed by the 
Shah. This is but one of a series of re- 
forms which have already crowned the 
efforts of the young sovercign of Persia. 
There remain two hundred thousand other 
families of nomadic tribes in the Persian 
empire, who sooner or later must be settled 
and civilized. 3 


ment. 


Domestic Hews. 


A DistincuisHep Lapy.—Mrs. John C. Cal- 
houn, relict of the distinguished Vice-Presi- 
dent and Senator from South Carolina, has 
been for some time on a visit to her daughter, 
Mrs. Clemson, near Bladensburg. Mrs. Cal- 
houn is now sixty-eight years of aye, with 


an eye scarcely dimmed by age, cheerful in 


conversation, and refers witi pleasure tu her 
many valued assoviations during former resi- 
dences in Washington and Georgetown. The 
lady of the departed statesman dves not choose 
to trouble herself with politics, and within the 
past few weeks she has wrought, and ex- 
hibits to her friends, a large and splendid 


eurtain of crochet work, done with her own. 


hands, ‘“‘and without the aid of glasses,” 
adding that “this was but the first of ten 
hich she had undertaken,” 


Diptruerta.—This disease is prevailing very 


fatally in Cherokee county, North Carolina. 


| The Henderson Presage says:—‘‘ Four died in 


e family, and others of the same family were 
very low at the last accounts. Two corpses 
were in the house at the same time. Oue little 
girl was playing about the house as usual, 
(although she had had a sore throat for several 


days;) she lay down on the bed, and in a few. 


moments fell off of the bed a corpse. Another 
of the same family, a little boy, died quite as 
suddenly, while lying on a little bed on the 
floor. Other deaths have occurred, and several 


others are very low.” 


Visir to Mount Vernon.—One .day last 
week the members of the New-school Presby- 
terian Synod of Virginia, in session at Alex- 
andria, Virginia, collectively visited the tomb 
of Washington at Mount Vernon. The party 
was very large. All gathered around the rest- 
ing-place of the remains of the illustrious dead, 
and after a profound silence, with heads un- 
covered, the entire party joined in the singing 
of that beautiful national hymn, commencing, 
“My Country, ’tis of thee, Sweet Land of 
Liberty,” &. Rev. Dr. Reid, of Richmond, 
offered up a prayer, and a benediction con- 
cluded the interesting ceremonies of the occa- 
sion. 


Tue Man wuo Savep tae Lives or Six 
Hunprep Persons.—the brig Minnie Schiffer, 
Captain Wilson, sailed from Boston on the 
27th ult. for Mobile. Thename of this vessel, 
and that of her gallant captain, will ever rank 
high in the roll of humanity. Captain Wil- 
son, by his skill and energy, was the instru- 


‘ment, under Providence, of saving over six 


hundfed lives from the birning wreck of the 
steamer Connaught. It was his proposition to 
run a hawser to the steamer to keep his vessel 
near, and to this may be ascribed the crowning 
triumph of having saved every soul. 


Court or Cctatus.—The United States 
Court of Claims has resumed its session at 
Washington after a long recess. The number 
of cases on the docket is small. Renewed 
efforts will be made to procure an amendment 
of the law establishing this tribunal, so that 


awards not exceeding three thousand dollars | 


may be final, instead of having, as now, to be 
definitely acted upon by Congress. 


Monument.—The Virginians are about to 
erect a monument to the memory of Peter 
Francisco, whose herculean hand to hand 
struggles for liberty in the Revolutionary war 
with British troops are common themes for 
fireside stories in the Old Dominion. Fran- 
cisco died in 1831, previous to which event he 
served three terms as sergeant-atarms in the 
Virginia Legislature. <A design of the monu- 
ment has been furnished, consisting of a neat 
granite shaft, eighteen or twenty feet in height, 
which will cost about six hundred dollars. 


A Great Export Movement.—The exports 
from the port of New York for the past week 
are valued at more than 33,610,000, larger by 
nearly a million than any previous week in 
the history of our commerce. Nearly or quite 
one-half of this great value was made up of 
breadstuffs, and included the following quan- 
tities of domestic produce: —7,000 bales cotton, 
90,200 barrels flour, 900,000 bushels wheat, 
845,000 pounds cheese, 42,240 gallons sperm 
oil, 13,60) barrels rosin, 2,278 hogsheads and 
cases tobacco, 333,000 pounds manufactured 
tobacco, 318,000 pounds tallow, 4200 bales 
hops, 29,600 pounds whalebone, 1300 packages 
cotton goods. 


Anti-Rent Suits.—The long litigation in 
the so-called anti-rent suits in New York has 
at last reached a termination. The Court of 
Appeals having confirmed the judgment of 
the Supreme Court in favour of the landlords, 
the latter tribunal have directed an crder that 
the Jandlords have execution against the 
tenants for damages and costs. The land- 
lords, under this decision, can proceed at once 
to issue executions of the judgments rendered 
for the recovery of the amounts claimed, and 
also the costs of the different actions. | 


GeneraL Uarney.—According to reports, 
the Secretary of War has mildly censured 
General Ilarney, for disobeying the orders of 
General Scott respecting the San Juan affair. 
In consideration of his eminent services, Gene- 
ral ILarney will retain his position in the army, 
and will be allowed leave of absence for a 
period, or be assigned to the command of one 
of the military departments. 


Deav.—J. C. Adams, the Grizzly Bear 
Tamer— more familiarly known as ‘Old 
Adams”—died at Neponset Village, Massa- 
chusetts, on the 26th ult. He has long been 
suffering from injuries received years ago in 
- fight with a formidable grizzly bear in Cali- 
ornia. 


Tne Paciric anp 
The Overland Mail brings the gratifying news 
of the completion of the Pacific and Atlantic 
Telegraph to Los Angelos on the 8th ult. 
Congratulatory messages passed between the 
Mayor of Los Angelos and the President of 
the Board of Supervisors at San Francisco. 
Senator Latham set the first pole east of Los 
Angelos, and left for the States the same day. 


AGRICULTURAL MeETEoROLOGY.—The Smithso- 
nian Institution is preparing, by order of Con- 
gress, a2 most interesting report on agricultural 
meteorology, which will be a welcome boon to 
our farmers. Besides meteorological statistics, 
collected during the last ten years at nearly 
four hundred stations, it will contain the 
arrival and departure of birds, fishes, and 
other migratory animals, and also the time of 
planting and harvesting of crops, &c., at the 
different parts of the United States. 


Emicration to ILayt1.—The New Orleans 
Picayune states that the emigration of free 
coloured.people from Louisiana to Hayti, since 
the establishment of President Geffard’s go- 
vernment, has assumed such an importance 
that a steamer has been placed for the first 
time, in the line between New Orleans and 
Iayti. She will sail for Haytien ports on the 
first of November, and continue making recu- 
lar trips until, 13 contemplated, she will be 
bought by the Iaytien Government. 


Animan Lire in life 
in California is subject to remarkable develop- 
Fine horses are often seen in harness 
at two years old. It is a well-established fact 
that “full grown” cattle raised in the East 
often increase in size when they reach the 
Pacific coast. Farm stock of all deseriptions 
attains its full development much earlier in 
California than in any other purtion of the 
United Statcs. 


Javan Tea.—Ten thousand pounds of a 
choice quality ef tea have jast been received 
in New York from Japan. It ean be furnished 
at a lower cost than China teas of a corres- 
ponding grade. 


A Lrserat Orrer.—A communication has 
been reveived from Mr. N. Hateh, of Kgre- 
mont, Massachusetts, by the Commissioners of 
Charities and Corrections, proposing to pre- 
sent to the City of New York four hundred 
avres of land, situated in Ulster county, New 
York, for the exclusive use and benefit of the 
children of the poor of New York, who are 
thrown upon the city for support and pro- 
tection. 


Hleavy Rirte Contract.—We see it stated 
that Sharp’s Rifle Company, at Hartford, Con- 
necticut, has entered into a contract with a 
foreign Government to furnish $200,000 worth 
of arms, with the proviso that the order may 
be extended to $1,009,000, on giving the Com- 
pany sixty days’ notice before the completion 
of the first lot. The same Government has 
also contracted with the Company for several 
thousand dollars’ worth of the latest and best 
gun-making machines. 


Drank Virtriot.—At a factory in Chester 
county, Pennsylvania, a little son of Ebenezer 
Speakman, aged eight years, who had fre- 
quently brought water in the pitcher, went to it 
to drink, and before noticed by the workmen, or 
detected by his own taste, drank a gill or more 
of sulphurie acid (oil of vitriol) which had been 
placed in the pitcher to be used in some part of 
the business. The boy ran to the house im- 
mediately, and medical aid was summoned. 
The physician had scarcely a hope of saving 
the child, under such adverse circumstances ; 
but the stomach was first filled with water and 
then emptied by means of the stomach pump. 
Common magnesia was administered, which 
combines with the acid and ferms Epsom saits. 


THE 
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The patient was in terrible distress, and con- 
tinued to vomit large quantities of blood and 
mucus for several days. At first the blood 
flowed from the stomach almost as freely as 
from tie opening of a large blood vessel in the 
The strangest part of this sad story is 
that the child, although in a very precarious 
situation, is likely to recover. It is one of the 
mst remarkable cases on record. A portion , 
of the acid which was spilled on his clothes, 
eat through them to the skin. fc 


Tue Estate.—<A correspondent 
of the New York Times, writing from Yale 
College, says:—‘* Mother Yale has at last got 
her share of ghe Ellsworth estate, which has 
been so long in the courts. By a general com- 
promise between all the heirs, the will was sct 
aside entirely, and the bulk of the property 
given to the family, leaving 390,000 to Yale, 
and $20,000 to Wabash College. The whole 
estate, estimated at half a million, except a 
few legacies, would have to come to Yale had 
the will been contested and allowed, but its 
provisions were so complicated and restrictive 
that the College preferred to take only a fifth 
of the sum, hampered with no conditions, to 
carrying the matter into the courts, where the 
will.might have been set aside altogether. 


A Wuote Reciment or Zouvaves.—The 
Chicago Zouave Cadets have resolved to fourm 
a whole regiment of their style of military, 
to consist of eight companies, Colonel EKlls- 
worth to be .the chief officer. The old com- 
puny will be company A, and the rest B, C, 
&c., in order of their organization. We learn 
that the work of organizing the, new cuom- 
panies is progressing stealily, and that in a 
few months the regiment, which is to be 
known as the ‘Independent Regiment of Illi- 
nois Light Infantry,” will be full. 


PotaTors aT THE West.—The Davenport 
(Iowa) Democrat says:—"If any body wants 
tu see potatves by the cord—good measure— 
let him step down to the levee. There is not 
shipping enough at this time on the Upper 
Mississippi to move them away as fast as 
they accumulate. armers complain a little 
that the price is too low, but they are the only 
party to blame; if they want higher prices 
they must not raise so many. The market 
price is from tweive to fifteen cents per 
bushe].” 


Tut Froryp Gun.—The experiments at Old 
Point with. this monster piece of ordnance 
have been most satisfactory. It is by far the. 
largest ever cast in this or any other country. 
It will cripple, hopelessly, at a single shot, 
any hostile ship, no matter how large or 
strongly built, that may venture within a mile 
of its enormous muzzle. It weighs, inde- 
pendently of the carriages, 49,000 pounds; and 
its cost was something over $10,000. The 
bore is sixteen incheg in diameter, and fifteen 


| feet in depth, the solid shot weighing four 


hundred and fifty pounds. 


News From Tue I[ayes’ Arctic ExpepirTIon. 
—The United States Vice-Consul at Cupenha- 
gen, Denmark, furnishes the gratifying intelli- 
gence that an “official” package from Dr. 
Hayes, commander of the Arctic Expedition, 
vet ged received by one of the Royal Green- 
land Company’s vessels from Upernavik. This 
assures the friends of the expedition of the 
prompt arrival of Dr. Hayes at the port near- 
est the fields of his labours. The next Euro- 
pean mail may bring letters from the Arctic 
voyagers. Dr. Hayes promised his friends that 
they should hear from him about the first of 
November. That promise has been fulfiiled. 


A Whore Famity Lost.—The Houma (Terre- 
bonne parish, Louisiana,) Civic Guard of the 
[8th ult. has the following:—We have just 
learnel. from Mr. Bowie, of this parish, that 
Mr. Williams, his wife and six children were 
drowned on Last Island during the late storm. 
Messrs. Bowie and Michel searched for the 
bodies, and found those of Mr. Williams, his . 
wife, and two of the children, which they 
buried. Mr. Bowie informed us that the wa- 
ter must have been eight feet deep over the 
Island. It is said that about fifteen persons 
were drowned on the Island. A fine schooner. 
of one hundred and eighty tons burden was 


~blown on the Island and lies high and dry. 


The beech was covered with bodies of dead 
goats, cuws, horses, and chickens. 


Generat Lanp Orrice.—A proclamation 
has been issued by the President for the sale, 
in June next, of about three and three-quarter 
miliions of acres of public lands in the State 
of California. This proclamation embraces 
some of the best agricultural lands in the 
State, in the valleys of the San Joaquin and 
Sacramento rivers and their tributaries, with 
an ample supply of water and timber; soil 
of the best quality, and capable of producing 
almost every variety of crops. Tobacco, maize, 
rice, &c., flourish in the lateral valleys, while 
in the main valley the cereals produce most 
extraordinary crops. The grasses are luxuri- 
ant and nutritious, and all, or nearly all, of 
the fruits and vegetables of the temperate zone 
thrive admirably. | 


DistincuisueD Arrivat.—Among the late 
notable arrivals from Europe is a living Iippo- 
eta which was brought te New York on 
Saturday, by the steamer City of Manchester. 
The beast endured the voyage with becoming 
fortitude, and landed on our shores as well, if 
not better than he was when he left England. 
Ile was cordially received by the throngs of 
knowing ones who anticipated his coming, 
and was immediately transferred on board the | 
steamer De Soto, which sailed fur New Or- 
leans. The reason for leaving so soon was the 
fear that the approaching winter might prove 
too much for him, as he is extremely sensitive 
to changes of temperature. 


Larce Horret.—The new Lindell Hotel, at 
St. Louis, approaches completion. Its con- 
struction will cost over $600,000. It is the 


largest hotel in the world, far exceeding in 


size any in New York or Philadelphia. The 
front on Washington street is 212 feet, and its 
depth is 227 feet. It will easily accommodate 
twelve hundred guests, and the boarders can 
take a walk of a mile and a half, before break- 
fast, by going through the several halls, no 
one of them twice. The Messrs. Leland have 
the lease for fifteen years. 


By Ratt.—A gentleman from St. 
Louis, Missouri, has gone into the business of 
shipping cabbage to New Orleans by railroad. 
Ile is packing in hogsheads, which are well 
ventilated by holes cut in the sides. Each 
hogshead holds, on an average, about one 
hundred and fifteen cabbages. We learn he 
intends to ship about forty thousand heads. 


Scuoot Sesstons.—The Medical profession 
in Philadelphia have been appealed to whether 
one or two sessions a day should be held in 
the public schools. The Medicaland Surgical 
Reporter, a publication of established reputa- 
tion, responds as follows:—‘‘ One session, with 
a recess of half an hour, giving the children 
an opportunity to devote the afternoon to 
bodily recreation and preparatory study, is 
enough for all purposes; every hour spent in 
a second session only tends to cripple the 
chfidren bodily and mentally. 


O.p Connecticut Penny.—A rare old cop- 
per coin was found by Mr. Peter McKinney’s 
son, on land of Henry Iloskins, Bloomfield, 
while his father was engaged in cutting to- 
baceo, last month. It lay under a leaf of 
tobacco, and had evidently been hoed up, at a 
former hoeing. It bears date 1787, is a Con- 
necticut coin, and the face on the obverse, as 
well as the figure of Liberty on the reverse 
side, is very plain. 


Is 1r True?—A cave has been discovered 
in Alachua county, Florida, which is deserib- 
ed as larger than the mammoth cave of 
Kentucky, and as having an ancient Latin 
inscription on the walls, which states that a 
purty of Danes had visited this‘cave in the 
year 1050, and that a priest who accompanied 
them had left this memorial of their visit. 
The name of this priest was Marcus Poleus. 
It is also stated that these bold navigators 
had embarked on a voyage of exploration, 
and had been driven far south; . also that 
they had visited many islands, and finally 
had landed in a thickly-populated country, 
where the people had received them kindly, 
thinking them superior beings; that several 
of their number, together with some Greek 
artisanaand two priests, had been left there 
as a oohiag. Is this a relic of the party that 
the Mexicans say visited them four hundred 
years before Cortez landed, and taught them 
the arts of civilized life, or is it a humbug? 


Wutte Mountain Mines.—Several of the 
mines in this section are now worked with 
success. ‘The old Franconia iron mine, in 
which the ore was a magnetic oxide, has been 
re-opened, and furnaces have been erected; 
about four tons of charcoal iron, of very supe- 
rior quality, worth there from forty to fifty 
dollars a ton, are turned out daily. At War- 
ren another old mine has been successfully re- 
opened; the ore there is an argentiferous 

alena, and is found in large quantities. 
About eight thousand tons have been got eo 
At first tremolite and copper pyrites were o® 
tained, and below this occurred the lead ore. 
Over three pounds of silver, on the average, 
are obtained from a ton of ore, worth twenty 
dollars a pound. Beside the greater value of 
the lead, this ore in Mexico would be consider- 
ed worth working for its silver alone, and 
would be remunerative even with the rude 


apparatus of the native miners. 


RESBYTERIAN. 


Foreign Hews. 


FROM EUROPE. 


The steamship Fulton brings advices from Fu- 
rope to 17th of October. 

It was asserted that there was great consterna- 
tion among the Cabinet of Turin in consequence of 
the Russian and Prussian ambassadors having re- 
mitted formal protests against the Sardinian inva- 
sion of Naples. The Russian ambassador will 
demand his passports if no attention is paid to the 
protest, 


No new movement of any importance has taken | 


place in Naples, neither bag any thing happened 
in any of the Papal States. 

Austria continued her warlike preparations in 
Venetia. 

The conference at Warsaw had been fixed for. 
the 20th inst. 

The French in Syria had marched into Leba- 
non, but had not as yet come into collision with the 
Druses. 

A grand requiem had taken place at the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral, Dublin, for the Irish who have 
fallen in Italy. 

The London Times says that the Great Eastern 
is now left under the charge of Mr. Davies, the 
oflicer of the ‘decks, who has made a wonderful 
revolution in the appearance of the ship, and that 
too with but about half a dozen men,as she is now 
very nearly all repainted. The sum required for 
the new decks and alterations in the bearings of 
the screw shaft will cost about $50,000 in them- 
selves, besides the cost of the heating apparatus. 
The ship will remain in her present position for 
some months, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


- Lieutenant General Sir Harry Smith died on the 
12th of October, aged seventy two. He had served 
in South America, and afterwards in the Peninsular 
War. Inthe last war with the United States he 
served at Washington under General Ross, and he 
was in the battle of New Orleans, where General 
Packenham died in his arms, Afterwards he 
served in Africa and India with distinction. He 
was Commander-in-Chief at the Cape of Good. 
Hope in the Catire war of 1851-2. 


FRANCE. 


It was reported that the French army at Rome 


| was to be increased to the large number of 60,000 


men, and that the garrison at Lyons was to be put 
on a complete war footing, 

France is stated to have supplied Sardinia with 
00,000 muskets and eleven millions of. percussion 
caps. The Paris Constitutionnel publishes an art- 
cle signed by M. Boniface, deploring the interven. 
tion of Sardinia in the Metropolitan States, and 
regarding it as a direct contradiction of all the 
principles invoked by Sardinia herself. The writer 
concludes by saying that it appertains to Europe to 
redress forgotten rights,and to remind the Govern- 
ment which has deviated from the proper eourse, 
of the respect due to the laws which are binding 
on all States, 

NAPLES. 

The Piedmontese and French papers contain 
animated and detailed accounts of the» battle 
of the Volturno.% It was, as far as numbers 
were concerned, the greatest battle Garibaldi has 
ever been engaged in. The conflict appears to 
have been of the most murderous kind. The 
troops engaged on both sides did not forin a total 
of more than 40,000 men, and not less than 
5000 slain were left on the field of battle. The 
King of Naples commanded in person. Eight 
charges were made with the bayonet before the 
Royalists were driven out from the houses of 
Santa Maria. Had the King been victorious, he 
would at once have entered Naples. The Nea- 
politans commenced the battle, and with forces 
greatly outnumbering the Garibaldians. At first 
they were successful, and drove Garibaldi’s troops 
from their positions. But the Liberator of Italy, 
with revolver in hand, urged on his men, and 
soon checked the progress of the enemy. His 
support coming up, he in turn assaulted the Nea- 
politan troops and drove them back, the Royalists 
not stopping till they got to Capua. 

It will be well to bear in inind that the modern 
city of Capua does not occupy the site of the 
ancient city of that name, where the energies of 
Hannibal’s troops where so effectually destroyed 
after a six months’ residence. Ancient Capua 
stood on the spot now occupied by the village of 
Santa Maria, one of the principal points in the 
great engagement fought on the Ist ult. It is 
nearly two miles south of the Volturno, with which 
it is connected by railroad and a common bhigh-. 
way. Modern Capua is situated on the north 
side of the river, which is crossed by several 
bridges. Its population was lately about 16,U00, 
exclusive of the garrison. The battle-field come 
prised a sort of equilateral triangle, the base ex- 
tending along the river between Capua and San 
Angelo, while the apex was at Santa Maria. 

The battle took piace on October 1. On the 2d 
there was a renewal of hostilities, and again on the 
9th, the Garibaldians gaining fresh positions. Hos- 
tilities were then suspended fur twenty-four hours, 
in order to bury the slain. Ou the LOth the can- 
nonading was re-commenced, antl continued at 
the latest advices. The loss of Garibaldi in the 
engagement is said by the French papers to have 


been 4590, and he himself is reported as having | 


been wounded. <A report has been circulated to 
some extent that the seamen of the English ship 
Renown, who were on leave of absence the day 
of the battle, assisted Garibaldi, and had the man- 
agementof his guns, and for their kindness Gari- 
baldi has tendered his thanks, - 

A correspondent of the Journal des Debals says: 
“T went through the whole campaign in Lom- 
bardy, I was present at Magenta and Solferino, 
and yesterday I fancied I was there again. Three 
times were the positions of the Garibaldians taken 
and retaken at the point of the bayonet. The 
grape swept men down unmercifully. No quar- 
ter was asked or given. With mine own eyes 
I saw wounded men bayonetted, and the stiletto 
and pistol used in a fight which commenced with 
the rifle. Except the Sicilians and the Neapoli- 
tans of the city of Naples, every man did his 
duty with enthusiasm. A strange circumstance, 
if we consider the character of the Italians, was 
that they fought without uttering a shout, al- 
most in silence. It was a lovely day, the sun 
shining in all its glory, and the ground adorned 
with rich produce.” 


SARDINIA. 


The victory of Garibaldi seems to have settled 
the fate of Southern Italy, permission to annex 
which to Sardinia has been granted by the Sar- 
dinian Chamber of Deputies by a vote of 290 to 6. 
Count Cavour urged the matter in a strong speech, 
in which he pointed out what was in the future 
programme. According to his declarations in that 
assembly, Rome is to be the capital of United Italy. 
And ftaly united, Europe would change the opin- 
ion now prevalent that Italy could not alone deliver 
Venetia. He deferred to that opinion for the pre- 
sent, but he hoped to change it in six months. 
From the tenor of Cavour’s speech, he and Gari- 
baldi are likely to be co-operating in carrying out 
the same programme. The people of all parts of 
Italy look to Rome with love and veneration. It 


js a curious fact, and one which we have seen no- 


ticed in no book of Italian travels, that almost all 
the towns of Italy, from the Lombard city to the 
little Tuscan village, have a “Roman gate,” at the 
entrance to the place which looks towards the 
Eternal City being known as the “Porta Romana.” 
This is a practical, and at the same time a poetical 
proof of the attachment which all Italians have for 
the “lone Mother of dead empires.” 
. It is stated that on the 21st ult. a vote by univer- 
sal suffrage was to have been taken in the ‘Two 
Sicilies on the following question:—*Do you wish 
Italy to be indivisibly united, with Victor Emma- 
nuel as Constitutional King, and his legal desvend- 
ants?” The first official act of the new Pro-dictator 
of Naples was to write a letter to Mazzini, re- 
questing him to leave the country, for, though a good 
patriot, the Neapolitans coupled his name with 
parricidal intentions, This, however, Mazzini re- 
fused to do. 
ROME. 

Advices from Rome confirm the statement that 
the French would re-occupy Viterbo. The inha- 
bitants were prepared to repulse the Pontifical 
gendarmes, but intended to yield to the French. 
The Pope’s official journal had published an arti- 
ele claiming Peter’s pence from all the faithful, but 
declaring that the Pope will accept no subsidy from 
any secular power. It was announced that the 
sum contributed by the faithful to the Holy See was 
1,600,000 crowns, and that it had all been expend- 
ed. The Cardinal Archbishop of Termo, and the 
Cardinal Bishop of Ancona and Jesi had been ar- 
rested by the Piedmontese. The Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Benevento had been obliged to leave his 
diocese at half an hour's notice. 

TURKEY. 

The Grand Vizier had arrived at Salonica, and 
the Russian Minister had presented a note com- 
plaining of his return before having completed his 
mission. News had been received of a great Per- 
sian victory over the Turcomans near Menwi. 
The Governor of Seida bad arrested the Dutch 
Dragoman, but the Dutch frigates having threaten- 
ed to bombard the town, he was released. 

The national Congress of the Armenians con- 
vened for the first time at Constantinople on the 
Ath of September. The inaugural address®was 
delivered by Mr, M. Agathon, President ‘pro tem., 
which was received with much enthusiasm, and 
the Congress adjourned, after appuinting the neces- 
sary committees. 

: CHINA. 

The accounts from China state that the Allies 
reached the Peilo on the Ist of August, and esta- 
blished camps. On the 12th they had a battle with 
the Chinese, when the latter fled in disorder. The 
attack on the Taku forts, where the British naval 
forces suffered so disastrously last year, was to be 
made on the 15th of August. Six thousand Pekin 


militia had been sent against the English, but the 
Pekinese were generally favourable’ to the Eng- 
lish. The Chinese insurrection continues to ex- 
tend. The rebels attacked Shanghae August 18th, 
and were repulsed. Trade was stopped. 

JAVA. 

The Swiss troops had mutinied at Samarang; 
nine were killed and thirty five subsequently 
hanged. <A similar rising had been discovered in 
Java in season to frustrate it. 


Stlarried. 


On the 25th ult., by the Rev. John Patton, D.D., 
Mr. Taomas W. Crarke to Miss Saran Mclnyes, 
all of Philadelphia. 

On Wednesday, the 24th ult., by the Rev. T. M. 
Crawtord of Peachbottom, Mr. Henry C. Amos to 
Miss Saran Jane Wuiterorp, both of Harford 
county, Maryland. | 

In New York, on the 24th ult. by the Rev. 
Dr. Davidson, the Rev. Tuomas Apriance Tat- 
MAGE of Brooklyn, Long Island, to Miss Mary 
Jans, eldest daughter of the ofliciating clergyman. 

On the LIth ult., by the Rev. W. C. Somerville, 
Mr. Wittiaw J. D. Way to Miss Annte E. Ho ct, 
both of Brazoria county, Texas. 


On Thursday morning, the 11th ult., by the 


Rev. James Linn, D. D., Mr. James SomMeRVILLE 
to Miss Jane M. Harrrs, daughter of the late 
Mr. James D. Harris, all of Bellefonte, Penn- 
sylvania. 

On the 18th ult., near Kossuth, Iowa, by the 
Rev: B. Wall, Mr. Jawes McMutuenx, to Miss 
Many J., second daughter of Batwey, Esq. 

On the 25th ult., by the Rev. Leonard Parker, 
the Rev. E. D. Finney of Mississippi, to Miss 
Ansize L. Parker of Astoria, New York. 

On Friday evening, the 26th ult., by the Rev. 
John White, Mr. Epwin Irwin to Miss Nancy 
Tanyer, both of Summit Hill, Pennsylvania. 

At Hazleton, Pennsylvania, on the morning of 
30th ult., by the Rev. John Armstrong, Mr. Ario 
Parves, Jr., of Hazleton, to Miss Mary F. Attt- 
son, daughter of James W. Allison, Esq., of Iron- 
ton, Ohio. 

At Springfield Parsonage, Carroll county, Mary- 
land. on the 23th ult. by the Rev. T. W. Simp- 
son, Mr. James to Miss Lucinpa Exper, 
both of Sykesville, Maryland. 


Obituary. 


[AN Obituaries over three lines to be 
Jive ceuts for every line, 


0 be paid for in advance, 
nine words to a line.) 


Died, at the residence of her brother-in-law, 
in Ifarveysburg, Ohio, of hemorrhage of the lungs, 
on the 16th ult., Miss MARY C. DENVER of 
Wilmington, Ohio, in the fortieth year of her age. 

Died, in Fulton county, New York, on Thurs- 
day, the 25th ult., Mrs. KENNEDY, the mother 
of the Rev. Dr. Kennedy of Troy. She was in 
the 103d year of her age at the time of her death, 
having celebrated her 102d birthday in May last. 
She was eminently distinguished for a vigorous 
intellect and great piety, and to the last her mind 
was clear, while faith never deserted her. 

Died, in the city of New York, September 22d, 
WILLIAM J. JOHNSON, M.D., in the fifty- 
sixth year of hisage. Dr. Johyson became a sub- 
ject of converting grace at the early age of fif- 
teen, and united with the Presbyterian church in 
Newton, New Jersey, his native town, under the 
ministry of the Rev. Dr. Shafer. He graduated 
with honour in the medical department of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and practised suc- 
cessively in Jamaica, Long Island; Washington, 
New Jersey; Nyack, New York, andin New York 
city. He was characterized for good sense, punc- 


tuality, and fidelity to duty, and every where won 


the esteem of all by his amiable life and godly 
conversation. His religion was pre-eminently 
practical afd evangelical—a religion of which 
Christ is the source and centre. For the past 
eleven years he served as a ruling elder in the 
Thirteenth Street Presbyterian Cnurch of New 
York city, under the pastoral care of the Rev. Dr. 
Burehard; and in Presbytery and session many 
can testify to his zeal for the honour of God in 
the salvation of perishing souls. But he rests 
from his labours and his works do follow him. 
He was a good man, and his family and the 
Church greatly mourn: their loss. He bore his 
long and last sickness with meekness and resigna- 
tion. His end was peace.— Communicated. 

Died, at East Liberty, on Thursday evening, 
September 27th, Mrs. JANE ISABEL, wife of 
JAMES P. STERRETT, Esq., of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, formerly of Juniata county, aged 
thirty-four years. By this event the tender ties 


which bind a wife and mother to her family 


have been severed, ere she had arrived at “ life’s 
meridian height.” For the duties connected with 
these relations she was eminently fitted. She 
possessed a cultivated mind, graceful manners, 
and an attractive person. Discreetness, dignity, 
aud energy were beauttfally blended, with a 
peculiar sympathy and feminine tenderness. 
Added to these qualities of loveliness, was faith 
in the Divine Saviour, to whom she had devoted 
herself in early life. That faith, and the sweet 
hope it inspires, gave her power to contemplate 
calmly the separation from her husband and 
children, and to anticipate joyfully the glories of 
the future world. Her health had been declin- 
ing for more than a year. With alternations of 
hope and fear, her friends saw her gradually 
fading away. She realized this, perhaps, more 
truly than they, but her trust in God made her 
willing to leave the issue with him. She felt 
that he was wise, and just, and kind, and if her 
work on earth was done, she was ready to go to 
her higher home. Nothing was lacking, which 
medical skill and assiduous and tender care could 
do, tosreinvigorate her failing health, but all was 
ineffectual. Four little children are by this sad 
bereavement left without a mother’s care. Her 
prayers have ascended to the throne for them, 
and we trust the Lord will answer those prayers 
in bringing them all into the kingdom of his 
grace. Iler beautiful life on earth has ceased, and 
we shall see her face no more; but the better 
light of an immortal life has dawned upon her, 
and she beckons those.who loved her here to 
follow in the straight and narrow way which 
leads to glory and to God. M. B. M. 


WHOLESALE PRICE CURRENT. 


CORRECTED FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN, 


New York, Philadelphia, 
ASHES. 
Pot, Ist s’t, lWWibs . . . 5.20 5.25 5.313 5.44 
ll 335@ 35 33 @ 35 
COFFEE. 
Cuba, 13 134 13 @ 133 
Java do. 16 15 (Q 
Laguyra, do. 143 15 123 
Triage, do 12; 12} 123 oO 
Mocha, do. « « © « « « 15 17 16 ¢ 17 
Maracaibo, do... « 14 15 14} 15} 
St. Domingo,do. . . . 13 135 13; 
Louisiana and Mississippi 83 14 54 133 
$4 & 135 54 134 
N. Alabama & Tennessce 12% 5 lz} 
Carolina and Georgia . . @ 123 54 lz} 
FEATHERS. 
Fair and good ee 44 @ 47 45 48 
Prime » « 47 @_ 52 53 
FISH. 
Mackerel, No.1 bbl . . . 17.00 17.25 9.00 20.00 
No.2 « « 12.00 12.50 10.60 @ 14.00 
— — No. 3, small. . 5.09 6.00 Ad 5.25 
Herring, pickled, bb - 275 @ 3&.00 2.75 3.50 
Herring, box . + « « « 20 ©¢ 21 19 23 
Herring,scaled . . « 33 33 35 
Cod, ec £00 @ 4.25 8.50 @ 3.624 
‘LOU 
Pennsylvania, bbl - 5.60 6.00 5.75 5.873 
——extra§fancy 5.70 7.50 5.94 @ 6.75 
Western, Penn’a, & Uhio 5.70 6.10 5.75 5.574 
Brandywine . « « « 6.50 6.75 6.44 6.024 
Scruped « «© « « 5.00 5.25 5.009 5.25 
Middlings . « « «© « 4.50 4.124 4.50 
Rye Flour .. « 8.50 4.25 4.25 4.51} 
Corn Meal, Pennsylvania 3.50 3.50 
RALN. 
Wheat, Pennsylvania red 1.19 1.35 1.30 1.34 
=, white « «+ e« « « 1.35 1.50 1.40 @ 1.50 
‘Southern red . « « 1.20 1.53 1.30 1.38 
Southern white ... . 1.25 1.50 1.40 @ 1.50 
Pennsylvania «+ « 75 77 77 78 
Southern. . « « « 7 75 73 74 
RN. 
White . 70 76 72 75 
OATS. 
Pennsylvania 38 40 85} $7 
+ 37 335 344 355 
Barley, Ohio & New York 71 7Ay 75 86 
FRUIT. 
Raisins, bunch, box. « « 2.45 2.50 2.50 2.60 
—— hulfboxes . . - 1.20 @ 1.30 1.40 1.45 
quarto boxes « -« 62} 70 70 7 
BOGE 4.00 4.50 5.100 
layer 2.70 @ 2.80 2.60 2.75 
——— seedless . 425 4.50 43 5 
Almonds, soft shelled . . 12 16 12 13 
— hard shelled. . 73 ¢ 8 7 9 
Apples, green. F bbl. 1.25 3.00 1.25 2.55 
Cranberrics, @ bbl . . . 7.00 14.00 9.00 @ 15.00 
Ginger, green, Plb. « 10 11 
Oranges, box « « + « « 60 4.10 3.00 @ 4.00 
Lemons, do oe 70 3.20 6.00 6.00 
Figs, Smyrna, « « ( 7 16 
Peaches, unpared. 63 9 
10 13 10 @ 12 
Ground Nuts, bushel . . 1.25 @ 1.65 1.25 @ 2.00 
ale 0 @ 90 75 
HIDES. 
City slaughter . . « « « 63 t 8} 9 
Carraccas . . « e 2u 21h 21 22 
LEATHER. 
Spanishsole . . 19 8 20 28 32 
Slaughter ... & 224 23 30 
LUMBER. 
Flooring, Yellow Pine. . 17.00 52.00 17.00 20.00 
White Pine, Susquchanna 14.00 30.00 15.00 (@ 17.00 
Yellow Pine, Virginia, 5.00 16.00 13.090 @ 15.50 
Hemlock, Lehigh. 5.00 10.00 8.50 10.50 
Spruce Flooring . . . - 15.00 @15.00 12.00 13.00 
Shingles, N. . 19.00 25.00 18.00 21.00 
MOLASSES. 
Cuba, Muscovado . « « 27 28 28 32 
Clayed « « 24 25 23 25 
Trinidad . . « « « e e 26 23 26 27 
New Orleans, @bbl. . . 45 43 39 45 
Steam Syrup 22 50 42 43 
Olive, @gallon .... 41.20 1.25 1.05 1.12 
—— pint . « « « « 3.20 3.25 6.25 6.574 
quart. . 4.20 4.25 7.00 7.125 
Linseed, American . . . 53 56 57 
Whale Crude . ..« 53 55 56 57 
Winter. « « « 538 63 53 60 
Sperm Winter . . . « « 1.50 1.55 1.55 @ 1.65 
L Oil, d 95 1.00 95 1.00 
PROVISIONS 
Beef, Mess, $8 bbl - 9.00 @ 11.00 12.50 14.00 
—- Prim ‘“% 5.00 6.00 6.00 @ 7.50 
Pork, Mess ect 19.00 19.05 19.50 (@ 20.00 
« 14.25 14.57) 14.50 14.75 
Clear 19.00 21.00 21.00 22.00 
Hams, sinoked , . 134 12 14 
—- do inealt&pickle 11 OF 1) 
Sides,smuoked. . . 114 12 114 11? 
—- in salt & pickle 4, 10 9 
Shoulders smoked .. . 9} 10 954 
do n 8 84 84 
Killed Hogs. « « « 73 R} 
Dried Beef . . « « « « 103 ‘1 18 @ 10} 
Butter, Firkin. . . « -« ll 15 12 @ 16 
solid, in kegs . 11 14 10 124 
15 ( 19 13 @ 15 
Goshen « « 15 19 16 19 
Lard, Jersey «9 123 13} 134 
—— Western keg 13 3 13} 
Rice, Carolina 4.575 @ 4.75 4.25 @ 4.02) 
SEEDS. 
Cloverseed,bushel ... 5.70 6.20 5.75 6.25 
Flaxseed . « «© © © « 1.60 1.75 1.62 1.63 
Timothy 2.75 8.00 2.50 2.025 
Herd Grass .. . 2.50 2.02) 2.20 2.25 
SUGARS. 
Brazil white 8.25 8.50 7.25 8.25 
»>browm « « 6.75 7.25 6.75 7.00 
Havana white .... ° 8.87% 9.25 8.50 9.95 
—brownand yellow 6.75 8.75 6.75 8.25 
New Orleans ..=s. « « 6.50 8.25 6.00 @ 8.00 
clarified 9.50 800 
Por to Rico a 0.79 @ 7.50 6.73 @ 8.29 


History. 


Hotices, 


SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The 
usual monthly evening service in the Second 
Presbyterian Church, Seventh street below Arch, 
Philadelphia, will be held to-morrow, (Sabbath, ) 
4th inst., at half past seven o'clock, Ser- 
mon by the pastor, the Rev. Charles W. Shields. 


FOURTH PRESBYTERIAN CILURCH.—The 
pulpit of the Fourth Presbyterian Church, cor- 
ner of Twellth and Lombard streets, DPhiladel- 
phia, will be supplied to morrow, (Sabbath) 4th 
inst., by the Rev. R. B. Westbrook, D. D. Ser- 
vices to commence at half past ten o’clock, A. M., 
and at half-past seven o'clock, P.M. Dr. West- 
brook will also lecture on Wednesday evening. 


SEVENTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.— 
There will be service in the Seventh Presbyterian 
Church, Broad street above Chestnut, South Penn 
Square, Philadelphia, to-morrow (Subbath) even- 
ing, 4th inst., at half past seven o'clock. 


PRINCETON SEMINARY.— 
The members of the Senior Class of the Princeto 
Theological Seminary take this method of ex- 
pressing to the anonymous friend who lately 
sent to them copies of Dr. Jones’ “Man, Moral 
and Physical,” their sincere thanks for and appre- 
ciation of the same. By order of the Committee. 
K. P. Ketcaam, Chairman of Committee. 
Princeton, New Jersey, October 29, 1860. 


PRESBYTERY OF RARITAN.—TVisitation of 
Churches.—The following Committees, on the visi- 
tation of the churches, were appointed by the 
Presbytery of Raritan:—Amwell United First, 
third Tuesday in November, McNair and Jane- 
way. Lambertville, fourth Tuesday in Novem- 
ber, Kirkpatrick and Lewers. Clinton, third 
Tuesday in January, Rogers and Van Wyck. 
Milford and Holland, third Tuesday in December, 
Kirkpatrick and Van Wyck. Amwell Second, 
fourth Tuesday in November, Carrell and Spayd. 
Flemington, fourth Tuesday in January, Studdi- 
ford and Lewers. Frenchtown and Kingwoed, 
third Tuesday in December, MeNair and Town, 
Solebury and Forrestville, third Tuesday in Janu- 
ary, Lewers and Town. Amwell First, fourth 
Tuesday in January, Rogers and Town. Rose- 
mont, third Tuesday in Decembor, Studdiford and 
Spayd. Tinicum, fourth Tuesady in January, 
Janeway and Varrell. E. Spayp. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—Receipts on account 
of Chiniquy Colony at the Mission House, New: 
York, from July 9, to October 31, 1860:—J. M., 
for education, $80. Mrs.- Beers, $14. Jamaica 
church, Long Island, $120. A. W. R., New York, 
$2.50. A Friend, Virginia, $9.20. Total, $225.70. 
Acknowledged July 14, $2330.44. Amount re- 
mitted Rey. M. W. Staples, $3056.14. 

Witiram Rankin, Jr., Treasurer. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—Permit me, Messrs. 
Editors, to achnowledge through jyour paper the 
enerosity of the Presbyterian cfurch of Clear- 
ield in purchasing a parsonage.. A very commo- 
dious and comfortable building, pleasantly situ- 
ated, with a commanding view of the Susque- 
hanna river and its picturesque scenery of hill 
and vale, has been secured at a cost of $2800. By 
this act of Christian liberality an object has been 
acconiplished which is of present comfort to the 
pastor, and will be of lasting. advantage to the 
congregation. 

I desire also to acknowledge the handsome 
generosity of the ladies of the Presbyterian church 
of Curwensville expressed in the gift of an ele- 
gant and serviceable carriage. This gift is val- 
ued, not only for its intrinsic worth, but especi- 
ally for the kindness which it manifests, and the 
handsome manner in which it was made. ae 

May God’s blessing be with the donors; and 
may these acts of kindness provoke other churches, 
and the ladies of other churches, to remember 
their pastors in similar generous deeds. : 

J. M. GALtowar. 


PRESBYTERIAL MEETINGS. 
The Presbytery of “Florida will meet in 


Gainesville, East Florida, on Thursday evening, November 


Sth, at half-past seven o'clock, P.M. 
W. Matraews, S'ated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Genesee River stands 
adjourned to meet in the Presbyterian church of Caledonia, 
New York, on Tuesday, the 13th of November, at eleven 
o'clock, A. M. J. E. Nassau, Stuted Clerk. 


The .Presbytery of Baltimore stands 
adjourned to meet in the lecture-room of the Central 
Church, Baltimore, on Thursday, L5th inst., at four o’clock, 
Pp. M. Rh. C. Gatsrairs, Stated Clerk. 


IBSON’S STAINED GLASS ESTABLISII- 

MENT—WNo. 125 South Eleventh Street, 

near Walnut, Philadelphia.—Stained Glass for 

Churches, suitable to the various styles of Archi- 

tecture; also, for Public Buildings and Private 

Residences, Enamelled, Cut, and Embossed Glass. 

All the Stained and Enamelled Glass in 

the Capitol Extension was made -at the above 
works. JOHN GIBSON, 
nov 3—ly C. H. GIBSON, 


N EXPERIENCED FEMALE TEACHER 
A Wishes to find an eligible locality in which 
to start @ Female Seminary, or would be willing 
to rent a small, well established Boarding-School 
at a moderate price. Persons interested in hav- 
ing such a School in their midst will confer-a 
favour by communicating with 

TEACHER, 
in care of Box 1838, Philadelphia Post Office. 


nov 3—2t* 
3 CENTS PER OUNCE IS OUR PRICE 
FOR PURE SEWING SILK—By cus- 
tomary New York Silk Weights of Zinc, 8 
drachms in every ounce. 

56 Cents per Ounce, by customary Philadel- 
phia Silk Weights of Brass, 12 drachms in every 
ounce. 

75 Cents per Ounce, by standard United States 
Government Weights of Silver, 16 drachms in 
every ounce, which we habitually use. 

Illustrating one of the many instances in which 
DIFFERENCES IN QUANTITY, 
WIIEN EXPLAINED, MAY ACCOUNT FOR SEEMING 
« DIFFERENCES IN PRICE. 
J. G. MAXWELL & SON, 
Manufacturing and Importing Establishment, 
Wholesale and Retail, 

Eleventh and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia. 

Trimmings, Zephyrs, Skirts, Hair-Nets, Rib- 
bons, Laces, and -Corsets. nov 3—Ilt 


ALUABLE STANDARD WORKS, PUB- 
LISHED BY C. SCRIBNER—WNo. 124 


. Grano Street, New York.—( Copies sent by mail, 


pre-pard, on receipt of the price.) : 

Smith, Prof. H. B. (DD.)—A Tistory of the 
Christian Caurch, in Tabular form, in Fifteen Ta- 
bles. Presenting, in parallel columns, a Synopsis 
of the External and Internal History of the 
Church from the Birth of Christ to A, D. 1859. 1 
vol., folio, 2d edition, revised, $6. 

Marsh’s, Hon. George P., Lectures on the English 
Language. 1 vol., 8vo, 3d edition, $1.25. 

Alexander’s, James W., (D.D.,) Works. 

I. Forty Years’ Familiar Letters. Edited by 


John Hall, D.D. 2 vols., 12mo, with 2 portraits, 
3 


II. Consolation. In Discourses on Select Topics, 
Addressed to the Suffering People of God. 1 vol. 
12mo. $1.25. 

I{I. Discourses on Common Topics of Christian 
Faith and Practice. New edition. 1l vol. 12mo. 


Alexander’s, J. Addison, (D.D.,) Works. 

Commentary on the Psalms. 3 vols. $3.75. . 
on the Acts. 2 vols. $2.50. 

on Mark. Ivol. $1.25. 

(In Press.) Gospel of Matthew. 1 vol. 

Sermons. With Portrait. 2 vols. $2.50. 

A Book of Public Praycr. Compiled from the 
Authorized Formularies as Prepared by the Re- 
formers—Calvin, Knox, Bucer, and others—with 
Supplementary Forms. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth. A 
new edition, revised and enlarged. $1.25. 

The Art of Exctempore Speaking. Uints for the 
Pulpit, the Senate, and the Bar. By Professor 
M. Bautain. With additions, &c.,.by a Member 
of the New York Bar. 1 vol. 12mo, 376 pages. 
Sixth edition now ready. $1. 

Memoir of the Duchess of Orleans. _ By the Mar- 
quis de H——. With Biographical Souvenirs and 
Uriginal Letters by Professor Schubert. Trans- 
lated from the French by an American Lady. 1 
vol. 12mo. Portrait. $l. 

Schaff, Rev. Dr. P.—History of the Apostolic 
Church, with a General Introduction to Church 
Translated by the Rev. Edward D. Yeo- 
mans. 1 vol. 8vyo, 700 pages. $3. 

‘Schaf?’s History of the Christian Church. Com- 
prising the First Three Centuries from the Birth 
of Christ to the Reigu of Constantine the Great, 
A. D. 1-311. lvol. 8vo. $2.50. 

Ilalsey, Rev. Leroy J. (D. D.)—The Literary 
Attractions of the Bible; or, A Plea for the Word 
of God, Considered as a Classic. 1 vol. 12mo. $1.25. 

Knllen, Rev. W. D. (D. D.)—The Ancient Church ; 
its History, Doctrine, Worship, and Constitution, 
traced for the first Three Hundred Years. 1 vol. 
8vo., $.3 

Conybeare, Rev. W. J., and Rev. J. S. Howson.— 
The Life and Epistles of St. Paul. 2 vols. Svo, 
with coloured maps and many elegant illustra- 
tions. $6. 

Newcomb, Rev. H.— Cyclopedia of Missions. 
1 vol. double octavo, double columns, 700 pages. 


$1.25. 


. Embracing a Comprehensive View of all the Mis- 
' sionary Operations in the World, with Geographi- 
_ cal Degriptions, &c., and thirty missionary maps. 


edition. 


. Homileties 


‘New Life. 


Mason, Rev. Dr. J. M.—Complete Works. With 
Portrait. 4 vols., post, 8vo. A new and revised 
Price reduced to $5. 
Bushnell, Rev. Horace, D. D.—Sermons for the 
1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. ; 

Nature and the Supernatural, as Constituting 
the One System of God. 1 vol. Svo, cloth. 32. 


NEW WORK—JUST READY. 
Reason and the Bible, or the Truth of Religion. 

By M. P. Squier, D. D. 1 vol. 12mo, $1. 

IN PRESS. | 

Two New Works by James W. Alexander, D.D. 

I. Thoughts on Preaching, or Contributions to 

1 vol. 12:m0o. 

Il. Discourses on Faith. 1 vol. 12mo. 

Two New Works by J. Addison Alexander, D. D. 

I. Notes on New Testament Literature and 

Church History. 1 vol. 12mo. 

II. Exegetical Essays. 1 vol. 12mo. 

By Rev. H. Bushnell, D. D. 
I. Themes for Christian Nurture. 1 vol. 12mo. 
lI. The Character of Christ. 1 vol. 12mo. 

By Rev. R. Davidson, D. D. 

Elijah, and other Poems. 1 yol.12mo. 75 cts. 
nov 3--lt 
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EW PUBLICATIONS.— The Lake Regions of 
_ Central Africa. A Picture of Exploration. 
by Richard F. Burton. 8vo. Illustrated. $3. 
Owen on Temptation, Sin, and Forgiven 
8vo. $1.25. Postage, 45 cents. 
Owen on the Person and Glory of Christ. 8vo. 


$1.25. Postage, 43 cents. 
History of Latin Christianity. By Henry B. 
Milman, D.D. In Eight Volumes. ‘Vol. I. now 


ready. Price $1.50. 
Millennial Experience; or, God's Will Known 
and Done. By Rev. Almon Underwood, 12mo. 


$1. 

Miss Gilbert's Career. An American Story. By 
J. G. Holland (Timothy Titeomb ) 12mo, $1.29, 

Henry Luria; or, The Little Jewish Convert. 
$1. 

The King of the Mountains. By Edmond - 
About, author of “The Roman Question.” 12mo. 


$i. 

Hebrew Bible. Bagster’s Edition. 12mo, sheep. 
$1.25. Postage, 22 cents. 

Dick Duncan. A Boy who Loved Mischief, and 
How he was Cured of bis Evil. I6mo. 63 cents. 

Jessie Carlton. A Girl who fought with Little 
the Wizard, and Cenquered Him. 16mo. 

3 cents. 
FR Lilias; or, Fellowship with God. 16mo. 


Odd People. A Description of Singular Races 
of Man. By Mayne Reid. 16mo. 75 cents. 
PBs Lawrence; or, The World College. 16mo. 

3 cents. 
The Boy Inventor: 


Edwards. I6mo. 50 cents. 
Alice’s Dream: A Tale of Christmas Time. 
l6émo. 50 centa. 


The Brother's Watchword. 16mo. 75 cents. 

The Prince’s Ball. A Satirie Poem. By Ed- 
mund C. Stedman, author of “The Diamond Wed- 
Illustrated. .50 cents. 

Mackerel Will; or, the Cheating Fisher Boy. 
18mo. 35 cents. 

Views in Braemaer and City of Aberdeen. A 
Series of Oil Coloured Views. With Descriptive® 
Letter-press. 25 cents. 

South Devon. A Series of Oil Coloured Views. 
With Deseriptive Letter-press. 25 cents. 

*,* Any of the above books sent by mail, post- 
age paid, on receipt of the price. . 

For sale by 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


LIFTON HALL.—Under this name a private 
Asylum for the reception and treatment of a 
limited number of the Insane, of both sexes, has 
been recently constructed on the most approved 
plan for the comfort and recovery of the health of 
its inmates. Clifton Hall is situated in a beauti- 
ful part of the country, within a few miles of 
Philadel phia. 

Managers.—John Bell, M. D., Hon. William 
A. Porter, Hon. William Strong, Juseph Car- 
son, M.D., Samuel Henry Dickson, M.D., Hermaa 
Cope, Esq., Charles Kelly, Esq., Oborn Levis, Esq., 
Francis Tete, Esq. Morton McMichael, Esq., Rev. 
William P. Breed, Rev. John Jenkins, D.D. 

For particulars apply to the subscriber, 

R. A. GIVEN, M. D., 
Clifton Hall, Kellysville, near Philadelphia. 
sep S—ly | 


UBLICATIONS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
BOARD OF PUBLICATION SINCE 
OCTOBER Ist. 

The Rock of Ages; or, Scripture Testimony to 
the one Eternal Godhead of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost. By Edward Henry 
Bickersteth, M.A., Incumbent of Christ Church, 
Hampstead. A new and revised Edition. 8vo, 
pp. 182, bound in bevelled boards. Price 60 cents, 
postage 15 cents. To clergymen 63 cents net. 

This is one of the most beautiful and important 
books ever published by the Board. It is an exact 
reprint of the London Tract Society’s edition, 
which had the author’s revision. he paper, 
print, and binding are as attractive to the eye, 
as the contents are to the heart of the believer. 
No work on this 7 Na. lp subject can be more 
safely put into the hands of an inquirer or a doubt- 
er. And the confirmed believer will be p'eased to 
see what a flood of light is poured on the doctrine 
of the Divinity of his Saviour by this pious and 
judicious appeal to the sacred source of light, the 
word of God. 

Work and Conflict, or the Divine Life in its 
Progress. A Book of Facts and Histories. By the 
Rev. John Kennedy, M.A, F.R.G.8., author of 
“The Divine Life.” 12mo, pp. 396. Price 65 cents, 
posse 16 cents. To clergymen 68 cents, postage 
paid. 

This is a work of more than ordinary interest. 
Its leading idea is well expressed in the opening 
words of the devout Leighton in his commentary 
on Peter:—“The grace of God in the heart of man 
is a tender plant in a strange, unkindly soil, and 
therefore cannot well prosper and grow without 
much care and pains, and that of a skilful hand.” 
Every step of the progress in this “ Work and Con- 
flict” is illustrated and enforced by the example 
of holy men. 

Blessings in Disguise; being a Se to “ The 
Valley of Achor.” the 8. 
18mo, pp. 136. Price 25 and 30 cents, postage 
5 cents. 

Grandmamma Wise, or Visits to Rose Cottage. 
18mo, pp. 192. Price 30 and 35 cents, postage 
7 cents. With three beautifully coloured engrav- 
ings. 

The Doctrine of Election neither tory to 
God nor Discouraging to Man. By Henry A. 
Boardman, D. D. 18mo, pp. 80. Price 15 cents, 
postage 3 cents. 

JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 
No. 821 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. - 
‘nov 3—4t 


‘A LLEN GROVE FEMALE SEMINARY— 


A Memoir of Matthew 


x 


Frankford, Pennsylvania.—The course of — 


instruction in this Institution is comprehensive 
and thorough. The location is one of the most 
beautiful and desirablo in the country. The win- 
ter session commenced November 1, and will con- 
tinue twenty-two weeks. 
desiring to place their daughters or wards in @ 
first-class School apply to 
* Mrs. E. L. THOMPSON, 


nov 3—lt Principal and Superintendent. - 


OUNT PEACE INSTITUTE.—We have re- 
moved our Institution for Boys from West 
Philadelphia, to near the Ridge Avenue Passen- 
ger Railway, directly opposite the Church of 8t. 
James the Less, Philadelphia. Pupils are pre- 
pared either for Mercantile or Professional life. 
Circulars to be obtained of Messrs. William 8. 
& Alfred Martien, No. 606 Chestnut street, or W. 
G. street, Philadelphia. 
J. W. PINKERTON, A. u,} Principals. 
oct 20—4t* 


RITTENDEN’S PHILADELPHIA COM- 

MERCIAL COLLEGE—WNorth-east Corner 

of Seventh and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia.—An 

Institution designed to prepare Young Men for 

Active Business. Established September, 1844. 
Incorporated June 4th, 1855. 

Board of Trustees.—B. B. Comegys, Francis 
Hoskins, David Milne, George H. Stuart, John 
Sparhawk, Samuel C. Morton, David 8. Brown, 
A. V. Parsons, D. B. Hinman, Frederick Brown, 
Joshua Lippincott, Jr., John Sibley. 


FACULTY. 


8. Hopees Critrenpen, Attorney at Law, Prin- 
cipal, Consulting Accountant, and Instructor in 
Commercial Customs. 

Tuomas W. Moore, Professor of Penmanship. 

Jonn Groesbeck, Professor of Book-Keeping 
and Phonography, and Verbatim Reporter. 

James A. GarRLanp, H. A. and 
L. Mirruin, Instructors in the Book- 
Keeping Department. 

W. Critrennen, Attorney at Law, In- 
structor in Commercial Law. 

At this Institution each Student is taught indi- 
vidually, and may attend as many hours daily as 
he chooses. 

The complete Counting. House course embraces - 
thorough instruction in Penmanship, Book-Keep- 
ing, Commercial Forms, and Mercantile Arithme- 
tic, with the privilege of attending all the Lec- 
tures on Political Economy, Commercial Law, the 
Duties of Business Men, &c., which are delivered 
at intervals during the year in the Lecture Room 
of the College. 

The department of Commercial Law affords 
business men every facility for acquiring such an 
amount of legal information as shall guide them 
with discretion in their business affairs. F 
course Law Students also received. 

Catalogues, containing full particulars of terms, 
manner of Instruction, &c., may be had on apply- 
ing at the College, either in person or by letter. 

jar Twenty-five per cent. discount allowed to 
Sons of Clergymen. : 

As Law Practitioners, the Messrs. Crittenden 
may be consulted at the office of the College, or 
by correspondence. oct 20—6m 


ANFORD’S CHALLENGE HEATERS.—San- 
ford’s Challenge Heaters, portable and set 
in Brick, are by ee by the most competent 
judges to be the best in market, giving the /argest 
amount of heat with the least fuel, owing to their 
being so constructed as to burn the and smoke, 
end with extensive radiating surface, arranged to 
warm the air rapidly to a soft summer heat. 
Eight sizes, adagtad to warming one or two rooms 
only, or a whole house, churches, ies, public 
halls, &c. Send for book of description and testt- 
monials from some of the most respected citizens of 
New York and elsewhere. 


THE CHALLENGE AIR-TIGHT KITCHEN 
é RANGE, 

suited equally to wood or coal, burns the gases and 

smoke, sifts its ashes, has eight openings for boil- 

ing, BROILS WITHOUT BURNING OR SMELL OF SMOKE, 
and without interrupting boiling; ovens unusually 
large, yet BAKING QUICKLY and well at the bottom; 
flues very deep, and easily cleaned; water backs 
if desired; CASTINGS EXTRA strona. Three sizes. 

A Premium over all others was awarded at the late 

New Jersey State Fair. 

CO3SMOPOLITE GAS-BURNING AIR-TIGHT 
PARLOUR RADIATOR AND VENTILATOR. .- 
This beautiful stove is all its name denotes. A 

new invention by W. Sanford. By an ingenious 

yet simple arrangement of flues it is so contrived 
as effectually to burn the — and smoke, filling 
the interior with « brilliant blwe blaze, and radiating - 
the heat so completely that the bottom of the stove 

63 as hot as any other part. 

Besides this, there is a very convenient con- 
trivance, invented expressly for this stove, where- 
by the perfect combustion of the coal is secured with 
great economy, and at the same time the impure air 13 
drawn out of the room. Fire MAY BE KEPT ALL 
WINTER WITHOUT GOING OUT. 

SANFORD’S MAMMOTH GLOBE HEATER 
—(See book of letters)—is the only Heater that 
has stood the test for seven years in our Railroad 
Depots, Stores, 

SANFORD, TRUSLOW & CO., 
239 and 241 Water street, New York, 

Manufacturers also of a great variety of Cooking 
and Heating Stoves, adapted to every want. 

oct 13—13t 
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“RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Tus Wonxs or Francis Bacox, Baron of Verulam, 
Viscount of St. Albans, and Lord High Chancel- 
for of England. Collected and Edited by James 
_. Spedding, M. A., of Trinity College, Cambridge; 
Robert Leslie Ellis, M. A., late Fellow of Trinity 
“College, Cambridge; and: Douglas Denon Heath, 
, Barrister at Law. Vol. XII, being Vol. IL of 
. ithe Literary and Professional Works. Boston, 
1860, Brown & Taggard. 12mo, pp. 454. 
‘We take pleasure, on the appearance of this 
second yolume, in announcing the new and beauti- 
‘ful edition of Lord Bacon’s Works, which is very 
‘likely t0 supersede previous ones, from its com- 
pleteness, convenience, and handsome style of exe- 


“Tracts, to which translations are appended, em- 
braces the famous Essays of the author. We 
“gilvise purchasers to look at this edition, if desirous 

_ Of adding Bacon’s Works to their Libraries. 
“Famous Boys; and How they Became Great 
Men. Dedicated to Youths and Young Men as 
@ Stimulus to Earnest Living. New York, 1860, 

_, W. A Townsend & Co. 12mo, pp. 300. 

- Some boys give high promise of future eminence 
which they never fulfil, while others work ont 
their destiny, and disappoint no hope of their youth. 
‘Of the latter class are those whose biographies 
enrich this very pretty and neat volume. Daniel 
“Webster, Samuel Drew, Benjamin Franklin, Robert 
Burns, Elisha Kent Kane, and the twenty others 


here presented, became distinguished men by a | 


careful cultivation of their powers. Boys will read ; i Stain with ripen’d wealth the ground; 


the book with eagerness, and perbaps be stimu: 


lated to effort while they read. The book has 


some good plates. 

‘Tas Waits Etgrxant; or, the Hunters of Ava 
and the King of the Golden Foot. By William 
Dalton, author of the “Wolf Boy of China,” &c. 

_ New York, 1860, W. A. Townsend § Co. 12mo, 

. Pp. 374. 

Tas Tice; or, Adventures and Wonderful 
Fortunes of the Young Sea Chief and his Lad 
Chow. A Tale of the Conquest of China. By 
William Dalton, author of the “ White Elephant,” 
&c. New York, 1860, W. A. Townsend & Go. 
12mo, pp. 337. 

These very handsomely illustrated books from 
the same publisher, as well as author, are placed 
together as bearing the same general character. 
They respectively-describe fictitious adventures in 
China and Ava, with what degree of probability 
the reader must judge. These are sometimes of a 
marvellous kind, and sufficiently stirring: to keep 
the young reader's attention awake. The author, 
although he does not profess to give actual history, 
assures his readers that he has been careful to ad- 
here to such descriptions as are in accordance with 
the manners and customs of the countries. The 
illustrations are remarkably good. 


Tus DesaTe seTween THE CHURCH AND SCIENCE; 
or, The Ancient Hebraic Idea of the Six Days of 
Creation. With an Essay on the Literary Cha- 
racter of Taylor Lewis. Andover, 1860, Warren 
F. Draper. 12mo, pp. 437. 

Professor Dana reviewed at some length, in the 
Bibliotheca Sacra, the theory of Professor Taylor 
Lewis on the six days of creation, which alleged 
that the ancient Hebraic interpretation of the 
Genesis was, that while creation was a super. 
natural work, i, was carried on through indefinite 
periods by natural agencies, and: not the instanta- 
neous result of a direct Almighty fiat. The author 
of the volume before us undertakes to defend Pro- 
fessor Lewis from these criticisms in the first part 
of his work, to carry out his theory in the second; 
and in the third, to present at large the literary 
history of the Professor. The whole furnishes an 
earnest specimen of friendly partisanship, in which 
Professor Lewis ¢#hd' his werks are strongly eulo- 
gized, and we think, in the main, jussly. How far 
the book will be regarded as a successful confirma- 

tion of the theory, we are not prepared to say. 

We think, however, it would bear condensation, 

and its science would be more striking had a more 

plain, less ornate, and direct style been employed. 

The subject is one of much interest to the theolo- 

gian, and if Professor Lewis has really furnished 

him with a weapon wherewith to assault the pre- 
tentious adversaries of the Mosaic history, it should 

be accepted. i 


Tae Fairy Nicutcaps. By the author of “Five 
Nightcap Books.” New York, 1860, D. Appleton 
§ Co. 18mo, pp. 215. 

Tae Nicutcap Letters. By the author 
of “Baby Nightcaps,” &c. New York, 1860, D. 
Appleton & Co: 18mo, pp. 178. 

“ Aunt Fanny”’ has furnished a number of enter- 
taining books for little folks, the titles of two of 
which are given above. The first is nota fairy 
tale in the ordinary style, but with more reality; 
and the last consists of very simple letters, the 
merits of which will be best tested by that large 
and eager audience fer whom the books are in- 
tended. There are pictures, of course. 


Tue Prince's Batt. A Brochure from “Vanity 
Fair.” By Edward C. Stedman, author of the 
“Diamond Wedding,” &c. With Illustrations by 
Stephens. New York, 1860, Rudd & Carleton. 
12mo, pp. 63. 
The wits are a lawless class. They will have 

their fun out of every thing; and we are con- 

strained to confess that Mr. Stedman, who is a 

genuine humourist, has had a fair field for sarcasm 

in the New York ball to the Prince. We Ameri- 
cans are a young nation, and disposed to think we 
can “beat all creation,” and in*our zealous efforts 
to do so we are apt to make ourselves ridiculous. 

It is well, therefore, to have such fluent and pun- 

gent versifiers as Stedman at hand to laugh us into 

propriety. 

Wa-Wa-Wanpa. A Legend of Old Orange. New 

York, 1860, Rudd § Carleton. 12mo, pp. 180. 

_ This poem is in the octo-syllabic measure, of 
which Longfellow has given us the most favour- 
able specimens in his Indian legends or Hia- 
watha. This measure, tiresome as it is when 
long continued, is skilfully employed in describing 
homely scenes, and yet, with all the apparent 

gravity of the writing, we presume the whole is a 

burlesque or paredy. Are we mistaken? Some 

of the lake-school poetry was written in all seri- 

Ousness, and yet to uninitiated ears, as we well 

remember, sounded*very like burlesque. 


Tas Rock or Aars; or, Scripture Testimony to 
the One Eternal Godhead cf the Father, and ir 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. By Edwa 
Henry Bickersteth, M. A., Incumbent of Christ. 
Church, Hampstead. A New and Revised Edi- 
tion. Philadelphia, 1860, Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. 12mo, pp. 182. - 

This book will rank with the very best issues of 
our Presbyterian Board, not only for its sterling 
merits as a scriptural defence of the Trinity, but 
for the superior style in which it is printed. The 
copy before us is also beautifully bound. It is a 
beautiful as well as a good book. To those who 
would be fully established in the doctrines of 
Christ's and the Holy Spirit's supreme Divinity, 
we cordially recommend Mr. Bickersteth’s review 
of the Scripture testimony, the only testimony 
which should be appealed to on the subject. 


Tur Puiwosopny or Naturat History. By John 
Ware, M.D. Prepared on the plan, and retain- 
ing portions of the work of William Smellie, 
Member ef the Antiquarian and Royal Societies 
of Edinburgh. Boston, 1860, Brown & Taggard. 
12mo, pp. 448. 

While we could object to one or more of the 
author's philosophical views, and felt disappointed 
that there was not a more frequent recognition of 
God in the admirable structure of his works, yet 
there is so large an amount of intrinsic excellence 
in this volume, that we cannot but recommend it 
cordially. It presents a wonderful array of facts 
in regard to natural objects which are illustrative 
of the skill, power, and goodness of God. . We can 
scarcely believe that there is any reader so stolid 
as not to be captivated by such details; if there is, 
he is to be pitied in being thus shut out from the 
enjoyment of a museum of wonders. We do not 
object to a right philosophy undertaking the expla- 
nation of the facts of nature, while we are thankful 
that these phenomena may be relishing and in- 
structive to multitudes who care little for the phi- 
losophy. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS, 


We have received Harper’s Magazine for No- 
vember, amply embellished, and with capital and 
instructive articles. Also the Ladies’ Home Maga- 
zine, the Pacific Expositor, and Littell’s Living 
Age. | 
We have received a valuable missionary ser- 
mon on “Qur First Duty,” preached by the Re& 
M. J. Hickok before the Synod of New Jersey at 
their meeting in Morristown. Also the Proceed- 
ings of the Convention of Ruling Elders and Dea- 
cons of Bethel Presbytery, which is worthy of the 
attention of all church ofticers. 


— 


OBJECTIONS TO A LARGE SALARY. 


Ministers in our day rarely object to an 
increase of salary, but we find in an ex- 
change a capital story of an old Connecticut 
pastor, who declined it for very substantial 
reasons. 

His country parish raised his salary from 
three hundred to four hundred dollars. The 

man objected, for three reasons. 

“First,” said he, “because you can’t af- 
ford to give more than three hundred.” 

“Second, because my preaching isn’t 
worth more than that.” 


“Third, because I have to collect my | 


salary, which, heretofore, has been the hard- 
est part of my labours among you. [If I 
have to collect an additional hundred, it 
will kill me.” 


cution. This volume, besides some of the Latin | 


AUTUMNAL TIME. 


BY ISAAC M’LELLAN. 


Now in celestial robes are dressed, 
The fair autumnal skies; 
Magnificent in royal pomp, 
Rich with resplendent dyes ; 
When all the blended glories, 
That flush the arch’d rainbow, 
Along the sunset heavens 
In rare effulgence glow. 
Each form and hue of beauty, 
And each enchanting grace, 
On cload, on stream, on forest, 
And mountain top I trace; 
In woods, the regal maples, 
¢ Wear each a diadem; 
The oaks are strung with jewels, 
Each coloured leaf a gem. 


With wreaths and chaplets garlanded, 
The bending woodlands stand ; 
All radiant as the gardens, 
In the enchanted land; 
Waving all its flaunting banners, 
Fair the landscape beams, 
Fair as that celestial country, 
In the fairy-land of dreams. 
Dropping fruits from laden orchards, 


All the woods around are vocal 
With the children’s joyous sound ; 

Reapers in the barvest fields, 
Bind the rustling sheaves of grain ; 

And the golden Indian corn, 
Heaps the loaded wain. 

Now the cider-press its nectar 
Poureth in a constant tide, 

Now the purple grapes are gather’d, 
By the rushing river’s tide; 

From the dusty threshing floor 
Sounds loud the busy fiail, 

And the moonlight nights are joyous 
With the dance and tale. 


O, merry autumn! with thy days 

So gloriously bright; | 
Thy rosy dawns, thy dewy eves, 

Thy barvest moons at night; 
Methinks in all the varied year, 

There’s no such bappy time, 
As when the gay autumnal days 

Are in maturest prime. 

—N. Jour. Com. 


THE MESSAGE AND REPLY. 


We are told that a gentleman some hun- 
dreds of miles distant, telegraphed to his 
wife in Portland, Maine, to ‘‘read the 12th 
verse of the 2d Epistle of John.” She re- 
plied by asking him to “tread the 14th 
verse of the 3d Epistle of John.” Any 
one, by reading these passages, will see how 
beautifully appropriate they are to the occa- 
sion to which they are applied. 


ELECTORAL VOTES from 1789 to 1856 


We copy from the New York Commer- 
cial Advertiser the following tables of the 
elections for President, from the adoption 
of the Constitution up to 1856, thinking 
that they may be useful to our readers as 
a reminiscence of the past. 

The Constitution was adopted by the con- 
vention appointed in pursuance of the order 
of the Congress of the Confederation, on the 
17th of September, 1787. It was ratified 
by the several States as follows: ~ 

Delaware, . December 7th, 1787 


Pennsylvania, . . 12th, 1787 
New Jersey, 18th, 1787 
Georgia, - « .danuary 2d, 1788 
Connecticut, ° 9th, 1788 
Massachusetts, . . February 6th, 1788 
Maryland, . . April 28th, 1788 
South Carolina, . - May 23d, 1788 
New Hampshire, . - June 21st, 1788 
Virginia, 26th, 1788 
New York, . ° . July 26th, 1788 
North Carolina, . - November 21st, 1789 


Rhode Island, ‘i . May 29th, 1790 


Up to the amendment of the Constitution 
adopted in 1804, the votes were cast for 
President only, each State voting for two 


| persons, and the person having the second 


highest number being designated as Vice 
President. 

The first election for President was held 
on Wednesday, the 7th day of January, 
1789, in conformity with the following reso- 
lution, adopted by Congress on the 13th of 
September, 1788 : 

Resolved, ‘‘That the first Wednesday in 
January next be the day for appointing elec- 
tors in the several States, which before the 
said day, shall have ratified the Constitution.” 

On Monday, the 6th day of April, 1789, 
the Senate elected John Langdon, of New 
Hampshire, President pro tem., for the pur- 
pose of opening and counting the electoral 
votes. The result was as follows: 


Mm 

7 ¢ 

2, 

5. N. Hampshire, 5 5 .. 

10. Massachusetts, 10 10 .. 

7. Connecticut, . 7 5 2 Huntington. 

.6. New Jersey, . 6 1 5 John Jay. 

10. Pennsylvania, 10 8 2 John Hancock. 

3. Delaware, es 3 John Jay. 

6. Maryland, . 6 .. & R.H. Harrison. 
John Jay, 1 

10. Virginia, 5 54Hancock, 1 
Geo. Clinton, 1 


7. South Carolina, 7 .. 7 Hancock, 


Rutledge, 6 


John Melton, 2 


J.Armstrong, 1 
5. Georgia, 5 5154 Telfair’ 1 
Ben. Lincoln, 1 


69 69 34 35 


New York, North Carolina, and Rhode 
Island did not vote. 

George Washington was declared unani- 
mously elected President, and John Adams 
duly elected Vice-President. Mr. Adams 
assumed his duties as President of the Senate 
on the 21st of April, and General Washing- 
ton took the oath of office as President of 
the United States on the 30th of April. 


1792. 
= =] og 
SECOND TERM. = < =; 
= og C2 B = 
States—15. = = 
: : 

: 6. New Hampshire, 6 6 ee ee e? 
16. Massachusetts, 16 16 of 
4. Rhode Island, 4 4 oa oe ce 
9. Connecticut, . 9 
8. Vermont, 8 3 
12. New York, 12 12 
15. Pennsylvania, 15 14 1 . vp 
7. New Jersey, 7 8 
: 8. Maryland, © 8 7 ee ee ee 
4. Kentucky, 4 es 7 4 
12. North Carolina, 12 is 12 
8. South Carolina, 8 7 of 
4. Georgia, . 4 .«. 
132 132 77 50 4 1 


George Washington was elected Presi- 
dent, took the oath of office on the 4th of 
March, 1793. John Adams elected Vice- 
President, took the oath of office and at- 
tended in the Senate December 2d, 1793. 


1796. 
4| Vermont, 4.. 4}. ale ele cle ole cle 
16, Massachusetts, |16'. ./13/. .'.. vies 
4|Rhode Island, «| 4... 
1l|Maryland, . 4 le ole 2 
21 Virginia, © 120 1 115 3. Bis. ol 
12\North Carolina, .| 1/11/ 1) 6. 1) 1). 
8|South Carolina, elee 8 & ele efe ejee 
3/Tennessee, Bj. ale ele ole ole ele 
71'68159/30 1511! 7! 3. 2 


John Adams elected President. 
Thomas Jefferson elected Vice- President, 


JO “ON 


bein 


Electors. 


No. of 
Electors. 


tors. 

Maine, 
. New Hampshire, 
. Vermont, 

. Massachusetts, 
. Rhode Island, 
. Connecticut, 

. New York, 

8. New Jersey, 

. Pennsylvania, 
. Delaware, 
. Maryland, . 

. Virginia, . 

- North Carolina, 
. South Carolina, 
. Georgia, 
. Kentucky, .. 
. Tennessee, 


JO “ON 


FOURTH TERM. 


States—16. 


. Connecticut, 

. New York, 

« New Jersey, 

. Pennsylvania, 
. Delaware, 
Maryland, 
. Virginia, 

. North Caro 
- South Carolina, 
. Georgia, . 
Kentucky, 
- Tennessee, 


hio, 


. Louisiana, 


Ohio, 


. Louisiana, 
. Indiana, 


Ohio, 


. Louisiana, . 
Indiana, 
- Mississippi 

. Alabama, 
Missouri, 


Tentu 


§rxta TsRM, 
Eléctors.  States—17. 
| 7. New Hampshire, 
. Vermont, 
Massachusetts, 
- Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, 
. New York, 

. New Jersey, . 
. Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, 
Maryland, 
. Virginia, 

- North Carolina, 
. South Carolina, 
. Georgia, 
Kentucky, 
. Tennessee, 
3. Ohio, 


6. New Hampbhire, 
4. Vermont, 
16. Massachusetts, 
4. Rhode Island, 
. Connecticut, 

. New York, 

. New Jersey, 

. Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, 
- Maryland, 
. Virginia, 
4. Kentucky, 
12. North Carolina, 
8. South Carolina, 
4. Georgia, 
3. Tennessee, 


The electeral vote for Jefferson and Burr 
equal, no choice was made by the 
people, and the House, on Wednesday, the 
1lth of February, 1804, 
choice of a President of the United States. 
On the first ballot eight States voted for 
Jefferson, six for Burr, and two were divi- 
ded—the balloting continued from day to 
day, with the same result, until the 17th of 
February, when on the thirty-sixth ballot, 
ten States voted for Jefferson, four for Burr, 
and two blank. Jefferson was therefore de- 
clared elected President, and Burr Vice- 
President. 


No. of Fuirrs Term. 
Electors. States—17. Jefferson. C.C. Pinckney. 
7. New Hampshire, 7 

Vermont, 
. Massachusetts, 
. Rhode Island, 
- Connecticut, . 
. New York, 
. New Jersey, . 

Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, 
. Maryland, 
. Virginia, 

- North Carolina, 
. South Carolina, 
. Georgia, 
. Kentucky, 
. Tenessee, 

Ohio, | 


Thomas Jefferson elected President. 
George Clinton elected Vice-President. 


James Madison elected President. 
George Clinton elected Vice-President. 


No.of Seventa 

States—18. Madison. Dewitt 
8. New Hampshire, 
Vermont, 

. Massachusetts, 
- Rhode Island, . 


lina, 


James Madison elected President. 
Elbridge Gerry elected Vice-President. 


Erenta Term. 
States—19. 

8. New Hampshire, 

. Vermonf, 

Massachusetts, 

- Rhode Island, . 

. Connecticut, 

. New York, 

. New Jersey, 

. Pennsylvania, 

Delaware, 

. Maryland, 

. Virginia, 

- North Carolina, 

. South Carolina, 

. Georgia, 

. Kentucky, 

. Tennessee, 


James Monroe elected President. 
Daniel D. Tompkins elected Vice-Presi- 
dent. 


No.of Term. 


James Monroe elected President. 
Daniel D. Tompkins elected Vice-Presi- 


dent. 


Maine, 
New Ham 


Vermont,* 


Massachusetts, 


Adams, 
Jackson, 
Crawford, 
Clay, . 


- Rhode Island, . 
Connecticut, 
. New York,* 
. New Jersey, 
. Pennsylvania, . 
3. Delaware,* 
. Maryland, 
. Virginia, 

- North Carolina, 
. South Carolina,* 
. Georgia,* 
. Kentucky, 
. Tennessee, 
. Ohio, 
. Louisiana,* 
Indiana, 
. Mississippi, 
Illinois, 
Alabama, 
- Missouri, 


hire, 


AGGREGATE VOTE. 


Total, 

States marked with a * chose electors by 
their Legislatures. 

Neither of the persons voted for President 
having received a majority of all the elec- 
toral votes cast, the election for the second 
time devolved upon the House of Represen- 
tatives. Andrew Jackson, John Q Adams, 
and Henry Clay, being the three highest on 
the list, the House proceeded to ballot, 
when the tellers announced that the votes 
of thirteen States had been given for Mr. 
Adams, the votes of seven States for Gene- 
ral Jackson, and the votes of four States for 
Mr. Crawford. The Speaker thereupon de- 
clared Mr. Adams elected. 

Mr. Calhoun was elected Vice-President 
by the people, having received 182 electoral 
votes. 
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roceeded to the 


© JO “ON 


eee 


| 


George 
Madison. Clinton. 


PP 


—— Rufus King. 


Monroe. J. Q. Adams. 


Birney (Abolition), 


> 


MBID 


‘smepy 


to 


8 @ 


Fes 
| 


~ 


| en 
4 
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Evevenrts Term. 
States —2ZA, 


8. New Hampshire, 
- Massachusetts, 


- North Carolina, 
- South Carolina, 


TWELFTH TERM. 


States—24. 


New Hampshire, 


Massachusetts, 


New Jersey, . 


- North Carolina, 
. South Carolina, 


Andrew Jackson 
Martin Van Buren elected Vice-President. 


THIRTEENTH TERM. 


New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, 


. North Carolina, 
. South Carolina, 


Van Buren elected Pre 
Richard M. Johnson Vice-President. 


'No. of FourtEeent 
States—26. 


- New Hampshire, 


- Rhode Island, . 


- North Carolina. 
. South Carolina, 


e 
e 
e 
e 
e 


AGGREGATE VOTE. 


No. of Fuirtreentsa Term. 


- New Hampshire, 


. North Carolina, 
- South Carolina, . 


Total, 
Polk elected President. 
Dallas elected Vice-President. 
1848. 
No. of Sixteenta Term. 
States—30. 


. New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, 


11. North Carolina, 
9. South Carolina, 


Van Buren (Free Soil) 


Total, 
Taylor elected President. 
Fillmore Vice-President. 


P 


mee 


ee 


AGGREGATE VOTE. 


Andrew Jackson elected President. 
John-C. Calhoun elected Vice-President. 


AGGREGATE VOTE. | 


AGGREGATE VOTE. 


647,231 
509,097 


1,156,328 


° 
EE 5 
4 ee ee 
8 ee ee 
5 ee ee 
49 7 
656,327 
487,212 
74,152 
1,217,691 
resident. 
2 € 
s 
a 
ll ee ee 
26 «14 11 
761,549 
736,656 
1,498,205 


sident. 


Harrison. 


Total, 
elected President. 
Tyler elected Vice-President. 


Van Buren. 


1,275,011 
1,122,912 


2,504,982 


Polk. Clay. 
9 


owe 


a. 


“wT. 


oe. 


MW . 


170 
AGGREGATE VOTE. 


Taylor. 


163 
AGGREGATE VOTE. 


1,337,243 
1,299,062 
0 


2,698,605 


C 


oO 


| 


127 


1,360,099 
1,220,544 
291,243 


2,871,906 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


1852. 
No.of SEVENTEENTH TERM. 
Electors. States—31. 
Pierce. Scott. 
9. Maine, . 9 
6. New Hampshire, 
12. Massachusetts, 
4. Rhode Island, 
6. Connecticut, . 
6. Vermont, ° 
36. New York, . 
7. New Jersey, . 
26. Pennsylvania, 
3. Delaware, ‘ 
8. Maryland, ° 
17. Virginia, . 
11. North Carolina, 
9. South Carolina, 
10. Georgia, . 
12. Kentucky, 
12. Tennessee, 
23. Ohio, 
6. Louisiana, 
6. Mississippi, 
12. Indiana, . 
9. Illinois, . 
9. Alabama, 
7. Missouri, 
3. Arkansas, 
5. Michigan, 
5. Wisconsin, 
3: Florida, . 
4. Texas, . 
4. Iowa, ° 
4. California, 


295 (253 42 


AGGREGATE VOTE. 


Pierce, . ‘ - 1,601,274 
Seo ‘ - 1,386,580 


tt, 
Hale (Free Soil,) 155,825 
‘ 3,143,679 


Pierce elected President. 
William R. King elected Vice-President. 


1856, 


No. of EIGHTEENTH TERM. 
Electors. States—31. Buchanan. Fremont. Fillmore. 
8 


_ 


PP AR 


8. Maine, a ee ee 
5. New Hampshire, .. 5 ee 
13. Massachusetts, ... 13 man 
4. Rhode Island, ... 4 
6. Connecticut, 6 
5. Vermont, . 5 
35. New York, . 35 
7. New Jersey, 
27. Pennsylvania, . 27 ee oe 
3. Delaware, . “ 
8. Maryland, . 8 
15. Virginia, - 15 
10. North Caroline, . 10 
8. South Carolina, . 8 en ve 
12. Tennessee, . 
23. Ohio, . 23 
6. Louisiana, . 
13. Indiana, ° 38 
9. Alabama, . 
9. Missouri, . 
4. Arkansas, . 
6. Michigan, ee 6 oe 
5. Wisconsin, . 5 
3. Florida, e 3 xe 
4. Iowa, . 4 
4. California, . ° 4 wis 
296 174 114 
AGGREGATE VOTE. 
Buchanan, . 1,838,169 
Fremont, : ° 1,341,264 
Fillmore, . ° 874,534 
Total, ° 4,053,967 


Buchanan elected President. 
Breckinridge elected Vice-President. 


From the foregoing tables the rapid 
growth of our country can be estimated. 
The ratio of representation in the first Con- 
gress was one for thirty thousand -inhabi- 
tants. At the same rate in 1860, we should 
have nine hundred and nine electoral votes. 


Farm any Garden, 


Kererina Appies.—It is well known, 
says the Working Farmer, that apples keep 
longer after having parted with a portion of 
the water they contain. When first taken 
from the tree, if laid in a heap eighteen 
inches in depth, and covered with a light 
cloth, or a little straw, they will soon sweat; 
when this operation has succeeded fairly, 
the cover or straw should be taken off, the 
windows opened, and the apples suffered to 


dry as suddenly as possible. By this opera- 


tion they wiil lose five or six per cent. of 
weight, and if packed in barrels and ship- 


ee arriving at their, port of destination 


efore a second sweating shall occur, they 
will be all sound, unless bruised in the 
packing or carriage. If dried immediately 
after the second sweating, instead of being 
left closely packed while damp, they are 


| again prepared for a still longer voyage 


before decay will occur. Those who ship 
apples to Europe are well aware of these 
facts, and use the necessary preventive 
against decay. 


Savina SEED Corn.—Mr. F. Holbrook, 
a distinguished farmer of Brattleborough, 
Vermont, has published a long communica- 
tion on the subject of cultivating Indian 
corn, in which we find the following mode 
adopted by him in selecting seed-corn:— 
“While upon my present subject I will say 


a word about saving seed-corn. All expe- 


rienced farmers are aware that the produc- 
tiveness and early ripening of any kind of 
corn depend very much upon the manner 
of selecting the seed. I have a long-eared 
variety, which I have been planting and im- 
proving for some ten or twelve years; and 
although during that time I have tried, I 
presume, a dozen other sorts, I give the 
preference to the first-named sort. What- 
evef may be said in fayour of a change of 
seed, as regards other crops, there is no 
need of changing seed-corn, provided proper 
care is used in the early selection of that 
for planting. By proper attention to this 
matter, a variety may be perfectly adapted 
in its habits to a given climate and soil, and 
changed much for the better, as to produc- 
tiveness. The difference in product between 
careful selection in the field, and taking 
seed at random from the erib, will in a very 
few years be much in favour of the former 
mode—the soil und cultivation being in 
both cases alike. As soon as the earliest 
ears are thoroughly glazed, I go over the 
field myself, selecting from those stalks that 
are ‘stocky’ and vigorous, and that promise 
two good ears. The selected ears are taken 
immediately home, braided, and hung up 
in a dry, airy place. When I commenced 
with my favourite variety, it was difficult to 
find twin ears, but now they are abundant. 
My crops also ripen ten days earlier than at 
first. I will not mention the length of the 
ears that might be found in my fields, but 
will say to you, Mr. Editor, come and see 


for yourself.” 


MounTAIN SEEDLING GOOSEBERRY.— 
The Mountain Seedling, a variety which I 
received from a Shaker settlement in Eastern 
New York, is quite distinct from the Ameri- 
can Seedling of the Cincinnati gardens. I 
have had it bearing three years, and am 
highly pleased with it. The plant is of a 
robust habit, often growing five to six feet 
high, branches upright and strong; leaves 
deep glossy green, and very large; the ber- 
ries grow in clusters of three or four, and 
are large; colour of berry dull red; quality 
equal to Houghton. The plant is very pro- 
ductive, and never mildews. It is undoubt- 
edly a native, of the same type as Hough- 
ton, and more valuable than that fine sort, 
on account of its fine size and the more 
vigorous and upright character of the plant. 
—Country Gentleman. 


CINDERS FoR Pias.—J. J. Mechi, of 
Triptree Hall, England, has been publishing 
his experience in fattening swine, and among 
other things, he has learned the fact “ that 
pigs are very fond of coal ashes or cinders, 
and that you can hardly fatten pigs properly 
on boarded floors without giving them a 
moderate supply daily, or occasionally.” 
He says:—“In the absence of coal ashes, 
burned clay or brick-dust is a good substi- 
tute. If you do not supply ashes, they will 
gnaw or eat the brick walls of their sheds. 
I leave to science to explain the cause of 
this want. It is notorious that coal dealers, 
where pigs have access to the coals, are 
generally successful pig feeders. Those 
who find that their pigs, when shut up, do 


not progress favourably, will do well to try | 


this plan; a neighbour of mine found that 
a score of fat pigs consume quite a basket 
of burned clay ashes daily. We know that 


there is an abundance of alkali in ashes.” 


_ mar 31—t 


fully packed and forwarded. 


Chiloren’s Column, 


THE BLUE-BIRD'S SONG, 


' Written for the little girls of the “ Kirkwood School,” 


Newion, North Carolina. 


BY LUOLA. 


“IT will be very good to-day,” 
I heard a litttle maiden say, 
‘Mother, I will be good all day, 
For when I went away-away, 
Down in the fields the flowers to see, 
I heard a bird up in a tree, 
With shining head and wings of blue, 
Say, ‘I see you, see you, see you.’ 


“Then very fast I ran away, 
And hid behind a rick of hay, 
And thought he could not see me there, 
But he could find me every where; 
For on a holly branch he flew, 
And sang aguin, ‘See you, see you.’ 


‘‘ And to one side he turned his head, 
As if he meant just what he said; 

- And winked his bright eyes right at me, 
Then flew upon another tree, 
And shook his wings, and I know well 
He meant to say, ‘I’ll tell, I’ll tell.’ 
Now what if he should sing that song, 
And tell the birds that I did wrong?” 


The mother fondly on her smiled, 
And smoothed the soft hair of her child, 
‘“‘T know aa little bird,” she said, 
‘‘ Besides the one with shining head, 
Who often sings that very song, 
When little Annie would do wrong. 
It has a quiet little. nest, 
Down in your little loving breast, 
And has your very heart in view, 
Whene’er it sings, ‘See you, see you.’ 


‘Yes, conscience is that birdie’s name, 
Its sung and blue-bird’s are the same, 
God placed it in your heart to tell 
When you were doing ill or well. 

At first its notes are clear and strong, 
To warn you when you would do wrong; 
But if you turn your ear away, 
They will grow fainter every day, 
And after ’while he’ll take his flight 
And then you rbvef will do right.” 

—N. C. Pres. 


“IVE GOT ORDERS NOT TO GO.” 


“I’ve got orders—positive orders—not to go 
there—orders that I dare not disobey,” said a 


_ youth who was being tempted to a smoking 
_and gambling saloon! 


“Come, don’t be so womanish—come along 
like a man,” shouted the youths. 

‘‘No, I can’t break orders,” said John. 

‘“‘What special orders have you got; come, 
show ’em to us, if you can. Show us your 
orders.” 

John took a neat wallet from his pockst and 


pulled out a neatly folded paper—“ It’s here,’”’ 


he said, unfolding the paper, and showing it 


‘to the boys. They looked and read aloud: 


“Enter not into the path of the wicked 
man. Avoid it; pass not by it; turn from it, 
and pass away.” 

“Now,” said John, “you see my orders 
forbid me going with you. They are God’s 
orders, and by his help, I don’t mean to break 
them.” 


LOVE WINS LOVE. 

- “Mother, the birdies all love father,” said 
a little boy of five summers, as he stood with 
his mother, watching the robins, who were 
highly enjoying their morning meal of cher- 


ries from the old tree that overhung the house. 


‘Does any body else love father, Charlie?” 

**O, yes! I love him, and you love him, but 
we know more than the birds.” 

‘““What do you think is the reason the 
birdies love your father ?” 

Charlie did not seem to hear this question. 
He was absorbed in deep thought. 

Mother,” at last he said, the crea- 
tures love father. My dog is almost as glad 
to see him as he is me. Pussy, you know, 
always comes to‘him, and seems to know ex- 
actly what he is saying. Even the old cow 
follows him all around the meadow, and the 
other day I saw her licking his hand, just as 
a dog would. What can be the reason, 
mother ?” 

“Think, Charlie—try and find out a reason 
yourself. 

“TI think it is because father loves them, 
mother. You know he will often get up— 
when he is tired too—to give pussy something 
to eat if she is hungry, and he pulls carrots 
for the cow to eat from his hand, and pats 
her, and somehow I think his voice never 
sounds so pleasant as when he talks to the 
creatures.” 

“I think his voice sounds pleasant_when he 
is talking to his little boy.” 

Charlie smiled. ‘Father loves me,” he 
said, ‘‘and I love him dearly. He loves the 
birds, too, I am sure. He whistles to them 
every mornig when they are eating cherries, 
and they are not a bit afraid of him, though 
he is almost near enough to catch them. 
They look at him with their funny little eyes, 
and chirp and eat away just as if they knew 
he liked to see them. I wish you could hear 
him whistle to the ‘bogalinks,’ as little Mamy 
calls them. They come and sit on a twig, 
close by him, and sing so loud, and make such 
funny noises. It always makes me laugh to 
hear him try to do as theydo. Mother, I wish 
every thing loved me as well as they do 
father.” 

“Do as father does, Charlie, and they will. 
Love all living things, and be kind to them. 
Do not speak roughly to the dog. Don’t pull 
pussy’s tail, nor chase the hens, nor try to 
frighten the cow. Never throw stones at the 
birds. Never burt nor tease any thing. Spcak 
gently and lovingly to them. They know as 
well as you do who has a pleasant voice. 
Feed them and seek their comfort, and they 
will love you, and every body that knows you 
will love you too.” 

PREACH SMALL. 

“‘Mother,” said a little girl seven years old, 
“T could not understand the minister to-day, 
he said so many hard words. I wish he would 
preach so that little girls could understand 
him. Won’t he, mother?” “ Yes, I think so, 
if we ask him.” Soon after this, her father 
saw her tripping away. ‘Where are you 
going, Emma?” said he. “Iam going over 
to the minister’s, to ask him to preach small.” 


O EMIGRANTS FOR KANSAS.—The 
Members of the Presbyterian Colonial Asso- 
ciation, and other Presbyterians desiring to emi- 
grate, will please send their post office address to 
me at Lecompton, Kansas, and I will send them 
important information of a location in Kansas. 
irman of Explori mmuttee. 
oct 20—3t¢ 


ASTORS AND TRUSTEES BUILDING OR 
Repairing their Churches, can obtain much 
valuable information by sending for one of D’Or- 
say’s Circulars on Church Decoration, Ventilation, 
Lighting, &c. Sent free by addressing 
J. 8. D’ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


UXTORF.—At the Store of Earty & Harnis, 
No. 12 Market Street, Philadelphia, will be 
found a copy of Buxtorf’s Babbinical Bible, (two 
volumes), and also a copy of Buxtorf’s Chaldaic 
Talmudic and Rabbinical Lexicon for sale, 
oct 20—3t* 


INE CLOTHING AT THE MOST REASON. 

ABLE PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats of 

the finest quality; Business Coats and Riding 

Coats in great variety, cut in all the latest styles; 

Black and fancy Cassimere Pants of the finest and 

choicest Materials; and a splendid Assortment of 

Vests of every variety of material, cut, made, and 

trimmed in the most elegant styles, at 

BERT H. ADAMS, 

South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
feb 18—ly | Philadelphia. 


wu S. EARLE & SON—Importers and 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Lookin 


Glasses, Picture Frames, Engravings, and Qi 


Paintings. . EARLE’S GALLERIES, 
sate 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 


AMES R. WEBB, TEA DEALER AND 
FAMILY GROCER, No. 91 South Eighth 
street, below Walnut, Philadelphia, has for sale a 
large and varied assortment of fine Teas, Coffees, 
pe choice Groceries suitable for family use. Ore 
ders by mail promptly attended to, and Goods care- 
aug 9—tf 


— 


ONCENTRATED LEAVEN.—Concentrated 
Laven, for making Bread, Tea Cakes, all 
kinds of Pastry, &c. Manufactured by Edward 
Chamberlin & Co., Proprietors of Shawmut Che- 
mical Works, No. 33 India street, Boston. 
Concentrated Leaven is the result of careful 
ehemical research. All its ingredients are pre- 
pared in the highest state of purity, and com- 
—— with a view to produce bread of a far 
tter quality, and in much less time, than by 


| any other process; and the manufacturers submit 


it, with entire confidence, to the judgment of dis- 
criminating housekeepers, bakers, &c. 

Bread of all kinds made by using Concentrated 
Leaven is lighter, more digestible and nutritious; 
has an > giro natural taste; is less liable to 
sour; will retain its moisture longer than by any 
other process, and the whole preparation for the 
oven need not exceed ten minutes. . 

It is valuable because it is not perishable, and 
may be rendered available in places and at times 
when yeast is not within reach, as at sea. In all 
climates, and under all circumstances, it may be 
adopted, thus obviating all difficulty of procuring 
yeast or other ferment, which is frequently of an 
inferior quality, rendering the bread more or less 
unwholesome. 

It is also valuable as regards economy, as it has 
been ascertained that a saving is effected in the 
flour of not less than sixteen per cent. In the 
common process much of the saccharine of the 
flour is lost by being converted into carbonic acid 
gas or spirit, and the waste is incurred solely for 
the purpose of generating gas to raise the dough. 
By using Concentrated Leaven this waste is 
avoided, and the gas obtained in a manner equal- 
ly efficacious. Fermentation, as has been stated, 

estroys a part of the flour or meal, and, in conse- 
quence, a barrel of flour bi. gpa 196 pounds, 
which, by the common method, ordinarily makes 
about 250 pounds of bread, gives, by this process, 
290 pounds, thus effecting the very important sav- 
ing of 16 per cent. in the quantity of flour. By 
conformity to the directions on each package, any 
person capable of ordinary attention may conduct 
the process, and the result will invariably be 
highly satisfactory. 

CERTIFICATE FROM DR. HAYES, 
Assayer to the State of Massachusetts. 

I have analyzed the Concentrated Leaven manu- 
factured by Messrs. Edw. Chamberlin & Co., with 
reference to its a and efficiency of action in 
producing the effect of yeast in distending dough, 
and thereby rendering it fit for making bread. 
This article is skilfully compounded from perfectly 
pure material, It raises the dough without con- 
suming the sngar or any other principle in the 
flour, perfectly; and the same weight of flour will 
produce more sweet, palatable bread than can be 
obtained through the aid of yeast; while for cakes 
and pastry it is invaluable, as it saves all risk, 
and much time of the pastry cook. 


The experiments made by me confirm the state- 
ments made gy the manufacturers, and prove this 
compound worthy of public approval and extended 


use. Respectfully, 
A. A. HAYES, M. D., State Assayer, 


16 Boylston Street, Boston, Sept. 25, 1860. 


For sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. 


WILLIAM GULAGER & BRO., Wholesale Agents, 


No. 59 North Front Street, Philadelphia. 
oct 20—4t 


PALDING’S PREPARED GLUE.—“A Stitch 
in Time Saves Nine.”—Economy! Dispatch\! 


Save the Pieces'—As accidents will happen, even 


in well-regulated families, it is very désirable to 


have some cheap and convenient way for repair- 
ing Furniture, Toys, Crockery, &c. 

jpalding’s Prepared Glue meets all such emer- 
gencies, and no -household can afford to be with- 
out it. It is always ready and up to the sticking 
point. There is no longer a necessity for limpin 
chairs, splintered veneers, headless dolls, an 
broken cradles. It is just the article for cone, 
shell, and other ornamental work, so popular with 
ladies of refinement and taste. 

This admirable preparation is used cold, bein 
— held in solution, and possessing al 
the valuable qualities of the best cabinet-makers’ 
glue. It may be used in the place of ordinary 
mucilage, being vastly more odiseabenl “ Useful 
in every house.” 

N. B.—A Brush accompanies each Bottle. Price 
25 cents. 

Wholesale Depot, No. 48 Cedar street, New York. 

Address, HENRY C.-SPALDING & CO. 

ah Box No. 3600, New York. 

J Put up for Dealers in Cases containing 

raphic Show-card accompanying each pac 
Bottle of Spalding’s Prepared Glue will 
— ten times its cost annually to every house- 
old. | 
Sold by all prominent Stationers, Druggists, 
Hardware, and Furniture Dealers, Grocers, and 
Farcy Stores. | 

Country Merchants should. make a note or 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, when making 
up their list. Jt will stand any Climate. 

From the Boston Evening Transcript, Oct. 10, 1859. 

Spatpina’s Prepared Gius.—The value of this 
i for domestic purposes is inestimable. The 

ifficulty of preparing common sheet glue for use 
led to the new article. In-a liquid state the pre- 
aration can be used without heating, dries slow- 


y, emits no offensive effluvia, and ready for ap- | 
| Plication. It is put up in glass bottles, securely 


corked, and sold, with a brush to apply it, at the 
low price of twenty-five cents. Every famil 
should have the compound constantly on hand, 
as thereby any article of wood, paper, crockery, 
or glass, can be mended. It will save more than 
its cost every month in the year. 

dec 31—ly 


OW READY—ONLY FULL AND ACCU- 

RATE EDITION—Bencev’s Gnomon or 
Tae New Testament. Newly translated from the 
Original Latin. By Charlton T. Lewis, A. M., 
and M. R. Vincent, A. M., Professors in Ty Uni- 
versity. Volume I. of the above work (which 


_will be complete in two volumes) is now ready for 


delivery. 8vo. Cloth. Retail price $2.50, for 
which it will be sent by mail or express, pre-paid, 
to any address. A liberal discount to clergymen 
and wholesale purchasers. Address 
PERKINPINE & HIGGINS, 
; No. 56 North Fourth street, Philadelphia. 
oct 6—5t 


OOD! WOOD! WOOD!—Hickory Wood 
sawed in three pieces, and delivered at 
$8.50 per cord. Sapling Oak do. at $6.50 per 
cord. Also Kindling Wood in large or small 
quantities. Discount off to Churches. Please to 
give us acall before purchasing. e give entire 
satisfaction. CONOVER & RANNEY, 
Corner of South and Seventeenth streets, © 
oct 27—4t Philadel phia. 


RIVATE BOARDING.—Gentlemen and their 
Families, or Single Gentlemen, can be ac- 
commodated with Boarp, with pleasant and hand- 
some Rooms, furnished or unfurnished, at the 
North-west corner of Eighth and Spruce streets, 
Philadelphia. The location, being opposite to the 
Hospital Square, is central and pleasant. Tran- 
sient persons visiting the city, can be accommo- 
dated by the day or week. Terms moderate. 
aug 20—tf M. R. SNODGRASS. 


| EYSTONE COAL OIL.—A very superior ar- 
ticle of Coal Oil for burning in lamps, and 
for lubricating machinery, equal to any made in 
this country, is being constantly refined by 
Joun K. WALLACE, 


which he offers for sale at the lowest market price 


at his 

Keystone Coal Oil Works, 
No. 43 Haydock street, east of 1017 North Front 
street, Philadelphia. Also Paraffine, Benzine, 
Naptha, and Cart Grease. jan 7—12m 


UILDING COMMITTEES WISHING TO 
combine beauty and durability with econo- 
my, from_an experience of fourteen years in the 
way of Decorating, Ventilation, Lighting, <&c., 
would save time and money by sending for one 
of D’Orsay’s Circulars. Sent free by addressing 
J. 8. D’ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, Néw York. 


HOMPSON BLACK & SOt—WNorth-west cor- 
_ ner of Broad and Chestnut Streets, Philadel- 
phia—Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Fine Teas, 
Sugar, Coffee, Flour, Fruit, Spices, Pickles, Pre- 
serves, and every variety of choice Family Gro- 
ceries. Goods delivered in any part of the city, or 
packed securely for the country. sep 15—10t 


TRUNKS, TRUNKS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
MASONIC HALL, 

No. 721 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

The largest stock in Philadelphia, at low prices, 
of Ladies’ Sole Leather, French, and Dress Trunks, 
Reticules, and Travelling Bags; Gents’ Solid Lea- 
ther and Sole Leather Steel Band Trunks, Valises, 
new style Travelling Bags, &c. 

No dealer in Trunks, or traveller in want or 
them, should think of coming to Philadelphia 
without visiting this extensive and superior Es- 
tablishment. JAMES E. BROWN, 

No. 721 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
mar 31—12m 


ASTORS ABOUT BUILDING OR REPAIR- 

ing their Churches, would do well to send for 

one of D’Orsay’s Circulars on Church Decoration, 

Ventilation, Lighting, &c. Sent free by address- 

ing J. STANLY D’ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


COTCH GRANITE MONUMENTS.—The Snb- 
scriber has in Yard, near Greenwood Ceme- 
tery, Monuments of the (Red) Peterhead Granite, 
Drawings of which he will send by Mail, or will 
import to order. 
American Granite for Building or Monumental 
purposes shipped to order. 
ALEXANDER EDWARDS, 
Granite Dealer, Brooklyn, New York. 
aug 4—13t* 


HE CHILD’S ILLUSTRATED SCRIPTURE 
QUESTION-BOOK.—The most perfect and 
desirable Work of the kind ever issued. Contain- 
ing Forty-five Lessons, with an Original and 
Newly Engraved Cut, made expressly for, and 
adapted to each lesson. This work has been pre- 
pared by the able author of the Explanatory 
Question-Book for Adults, and the Youth’s Scrip- 
ture Question-Book onthe New Testament, and 
marks an era in text-books for children in ad- 
vance of any thing of the kind hitherto pub- 
lished. The beautiful engraving at the head of 
each chapter—the questions and answers carefully 
written out in capatiel columns—and the original 
hymn with which each subject closes, gives this 
bvok unquestioned pre-eminence over all utiers 
in the market. By all who have seen it, this work 
is pronounced a gem of excellence, and destined 
to a wide and unusual sale. Pastors and parents, 
Superintendents and teachers, will find in this 
Child’s Illustrated Question- Book all that can well 
be desired as a manual of instruction for the 
Sabbath-school or the “little ones at home.” Price 

12 cents. ‘ HENRY HOYT, 

. No. 9 Cornhill, Boston. 
For sale 7 


WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
oct 13—4t | 


November 3, 1860. 


ARKESBURG MALE ACADEMY.—The 
Winter Term of this Institution will begin 
the first Wednesday of November next. Thor- 
ough and competent Teachers for all the depart- 
ments have been secured. By order of the Board. 
sep 29—tf A. W. TURNER, Secretary. 


| TAUGHT IN CLASS OR PRI. 
VATE.—The Undersigned respectfully in- 
forms his friends and all who feel disposed- to 
study the Science of Elocution that he is now 
ready to wait upon such as may favour him, 
either at their own or teacher’s residence. 
Schools visited on reasonable terms. Ladies 
forming classes can be instructed at their own 
residences. Defective E:nphasis and Pronuncia- 
tion corrected. 
He refers to the following gentlemen, who are 
acquainted with his abilities as an Elocutionist, 
viz:—-Rev. Charles Wadsworth, D.D., Professor 
James Bryan, M. D., Dr. Ard, No. 616 Arch street, 
Rev. W. M. Rice, Philadelphia. 

L. ADAMS, 
No. 1306 Melon street, corner of Bankson, first 

street below Coates, Philadelphia, 

sep 22—St 


FEMALE INSTITUTE.—Parents 
in search of a School for their daughters," 
where health, science, morals, and religious train- 
ing are combined, will find it in the above Insti- 
tute. And as a parent, naturally anxious about 
the welfare of my children, I think I know what 
are your wishes in regard to a School for your 
daughters; and as the above-named Institute is 
Just such a one, I simply request you to come and 
examine for yourself, for I am assured that one- 
half day spént in the examination will be of more 
value than all my advertisements. I therefore 
earnestly court it; as, until such a visit, I can 
only expect to be classed among those Schools 
represented by the hundreds in advertisements; 
but, after such investigation, I know I sball be 
as amon in the land. The Insti- 
ute re opens for the Fall Segai 
November, ~~ Rg on on the Ist of 
Institute is located at 
Academia, Juniata county, Pennsylvania. The pa 


| of the Pennsylvania Central Railroad at the 
an 


Mifflin Station, whence access is easy; should 
the Principal be notified a few days beforehand, 
arrangements will be made to meet all visitors. 
For Circulars containing terms, &c., please ap- 
ply personally, or b letter, to 
Rev. W. G. E. AGNEW, Principal. 
Academia, Juniata county, Pennsylvania. 
References.—Rev. G. W. Thompson, D.D.; J. H. 
Shumaker, Esq. oct 20—4t 


ANTED IMMEDIATELY—A Female 
_ Teacher in a Family, qualified to teach the 
English Language, together with Vocal and In- 
strumental Music. Address 
HENRY HUTSON RAWLINGS, 
Water Station, Allegheny county, Maryland. 
oct 27—2t* 


Os. FEMALE SEMINARY— Ozford, 
Chester Pennaylvania.—The Forty- 
fifth Session of this Institution will commence on 
the first Wednesday of November. For particu- 
lars, apply for circulars. july 21—17¢ 


ULIUS A. FAY’S BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS—Ehizabeth, New Jersey.—Pupils are 
pogmes for College or for the active pursuits of 
ife. Further information and Circulars can be 
obtained at the Bookstore of William 8. & Alfred 
Martien, No. 606 Chestnut street, or of James 
Dunlap, Esq., President of the Union Bank, Phila- 
delphia. aug 11—13t 


EST JERSEY ACADEM Y—Bridgeton, New 
Jersey.—Joun Gosman, A. M., Principal.— 
This Institution is under the care of the Presby | 
tery of West Jersey. Its location is high, airy, 
and healthy. The grounds are large, and the 
building and accommodations unsurpassed. Able 
and experienced teachers are employed. Terms 
for board aud tuition in Classical and English 
branche8 $40 per quarter. Next session com- 
mences on Wednesday, 5th inst. 
For Circular and further information address 
the Principal. | 
References.—Rev. 8. B. Jones, D. D., Bridgeton ; 
Rev. J. C. Backus, D. D., Baliimore; Rev. oseph 
McElroy, D.D., New York City; William 8. Mar- 
tien and H. N. Thissel, Philadelphia. 
sep 8—10t | 


USCARORA ACADEMY.—The Tuscarora Aca- 
demy will open its Forty-ninth Session on 
the Ist of November next. Instruction in Eng- 
lish, Mathematics, Latin, Greek, French, and Ger- 
man, is given by experienced teachers. Terms, 
$65 per session of five-months. Parental care, 
thorough instruction, and kind treatment, are be- 
stowed upon all the pupils. Those who cannot be 
properly influenced by such means are not permit- 
ted to remain. For Circulars, containing testi- 
monialsy from parents, pnpils, and Professors of — 
Colleges, as to the system of training and its 
results, apply to 
J. H. SHUMAKER, A. M., Principal, 

Academia, Juniata county, Pennsylvania. 

sep 29—6t 


FEMALE COLLEGE—At Ozford, 
Ohio, twenty-eight miles north-west of Cin- 
cinnati, on the Junction Railroad, from Hamilton. 
——This College is under the care of the Synod 
of Cincinnati, has a remarkably beautiful and 
healthy location, and large and spacious build- 
ings and grounds, costing nearly one hundred 
thousand dollars. The establishment is supplied 
with water, heated by steam, and lighted with 
gas. The order, instruction, and religious influ- 
ence, are matters of the first importance. The 
course of study is thorough, conducted by an able 
corps of teachers. Students have the benefit of 
the Lectures on Botany, Natural Philosophy, and 
Chemistry, in Miami University. The session, 
commencing September 1, opened with very flat- 
tering prospects. 

Terms moderate.—For Boarding, Tuition, &c., 
$37.50, in advance, per session of five months. 


| Music, Painting, and Modern Languages, extra. 


For Circulars, &c., address the President, 
Rev. ROBERT D. MORRIS, 
oct 27—4t* Oxford, Ohio. 


ville, Bucks County, Pennsylvania.—The 
Winter Session will commence on Wednesda , 
November 7. Access by North Pennsylvania 
Railroad to Old York Road Station, thence by 
Omnibus. Address 
Rev. J. BELVILLE, Principal. 
sep 22—8t 


HILL FEMALE SEMINARY—Penn.- 

sylvania Central Railroad, near Mount Joy, 
Lancaster county, Pennsylvania.—The Forty-eighth 
Semi-annual Session of the Cedar Hill Seminary 
will commence on the first day of November next. 
For terms, course of instruction, text-books, &c., 
apply to the Subscriber, Mount Joy, Lancaster 
county, Pennsy]vania.. 

N. DODGE, Principal and Proprietor. 
oct 6—7t 


AUNDERS’ INSTITUTE— Thirty-Ninth and 
Market Streets, Philadelphia.—Professor E. D. 
Saunpers and CortLanp Saunpers, Principals. 
Hon. William Bigler, Clearfield; William McKib- 
bin, Esq , of the Merchants’ Hotel, Philadel hia; 
Hon. J. W. Forney, of “The Press;” Hon. fr B. 
Browne, Philadelphia; Rev. R. Westbrook, of the 
Sunday-school Union; Hon. J. W. Maynard, Wil- 


liamsport; J. Leisenring, Esq., President of the 


Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company, and Hon. 
Asa Packer, Mauch Chunk, all of whom have sons 
boarding in Saunders’ Institute, will give their 
friends who may be looking for a safe, thorough, 
and pleasant School, any information desired re- 
specting this Seminary. 

A Grove and Lawn of eight acres are attached 
to the Institute, for seclusion, recreation, and 
physical exercise. 

2#- The Terms for a session of five months are 
—For Day Boarding Pupils, $75; for Pupils who 
spend Saturday and Sunday at home, $100; for 
Permanent Boarding Pupils, $133. No extra 
charges. Payment in advance. sep 1—tf 


LINDS AND SHADES.—B. J. Witutams, No. 
16 North Sixth street, Philadelphia, is the 
most extensive Manufacturer of Venitian Blinds 
and Window Shades. The largest and finest assort- 
ment in the City, at the lowest prices. 
Store Shades made and Lettered. Repairing 
promptly attended to. may 5—26t 


EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—Established 
in 1826.—The Subscribers manufacture and 
have constantly for sale at their old established 
Foundry their superior Bells for Churches, Aca- 
demies, Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted in the most approved and 
substantial manner with their new patented yoke 
and other improved mountings, and warranted in 
every particular. For information in regard to 
keys, dimensions, mountings, warrantee, &c., send 
fora Circular. Address 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
West Troy, New York. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnat Street, above Sixth, Phila. 
_— and No. 630 Broadway, New York, 


y 
WILLIAM 8..MARTIEN & CO. 
TERMS. 


Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if, paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six mouths, 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible, 

To Clergymen Two Dollarsa year when paid 
strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than on 
year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wis 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 


’continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 


the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising.—For 15 lines, first inser- 
tion, one dollar; each repetition of do. 75 cents, 
For 8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each 
repetition of do. 50 cents. Payments for advertise- 
ments to be made in advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS. . 
Five copies to one address, for one year, $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, $20.00 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. . 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 

With an additional copy to the — 
Twent copies to one address, for ore 

With an additional copy to the agent. 

07 The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be prow 
cured, if possible. Address, ahvays post-paid, 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO. 


No 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
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